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By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


¢¢ F CONCLUDED my speech by tell- 
ing them that I was done with 
politics for the present, and that 
they might all go to hell, and I would 
go to Texas!” 

When Davy Crockett spoke these 
words to his constituents, the two places 
were held in about the same estimation 
by his fellow citizens. His heart was 
sore at his defeat in the race for Con- 
gress, where, during three previous terms 
as a member of the House, he had at- 
tracted national attention. He had been 
received with popular honors and civic 
hospitalities in the great Eastern cities, 
and at Philadelphia had been given the 
beautiful rifle, Betsey, that he broke into 
fragments in his last fight with the mob 
of Mexicans in a corner of the Alamo. 
The defeat of August, 1835, had hit 
him hard: he was a proud, even a vain- 
glorious character, who spoke of “a few 
such men as Webster, Clay and myself,” 
but he was true to his friends and hurt 
by the preference given to his opponent. 
In his dejection he decided to go to 
Texas—“ Until such time as honest men 
shall again work their way to the head 
of the heap” and he adds — (quoting 
from his autobiography) when he says 
he shall help the “ Texians ” on the road 
to freedom—* If there is anything that 
would render death to a brave man par- 
ticularly pleasant, it is freedom.” 

For the first time he became poetic, 


and, although his verses’ were revised 
by Peleg Longfellow, who had once writ- 
ten A Carrier’s Address to the Nashville 
Banner, there is in them the Celtic fire 
and the sadness of the hearts of his 
Irish forbears. We sorrow with him as 
we read the lines: 

‘*Farewell to my country!—I fought for. thee 

well, 


When the savage rushed forth like the demons 
from hell. 

In peace or in war I have stood by thy side, 

My ma for thee I have lived—would have 

af 

But I am cast off. My career is now rua, 

And I wander abroad like the prodigal son, 

Where the wild savage roves, and the broad 
prairies spread, 

The fallen, despised, will again—go ahead! ’’ 


With tears in his eyes he left his fam- 
ily and started down the river towards 
Little Rock, from whence he went across 
Arkansas 120 miles to Fulton, on the 
Red River. At Little Rock he was enter- 
tained in true Western style, and re- 
newed his journey with high hopes. At 
the Washita River crossing he came upon 
a traveling parson stalled in the stream 
with a horse and sulky, and in danger of 
drowning if he tried to turn or go ahead; 
he was fiddling Hail Columbia! when 
first heard, changing to Over the Water 
to Charlie! Crockett and his compan- 
ions rescued the old man; after which 
the escort returned to Little Rock and 
Crockett and the parson kept company 
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as far as Greenville. In their talks to- 
gether the preacher spoke so warmly and 
feelingly of the bountiful works and care 
of Providence that his faith was im- 
parted to the wanderer from home. “ We 
were alone in the wilderness,” wrote 
Crockett, “but all things told me that 
God was there. That thought renewed 
my strength and courage. I had left my 
country; felt somewhat like an outcast; 
believed that I had been neglected and 
lost sight of; but now I was conscious 
that there was One still watching over 
me. My very soul leaped joyfully at the 
thought; I never felt so grateful in my 
life; I never loved my God so sincerely 
in all my life. I felt that I still had a 
friend.” 

From Fulton, Crockett went by boat 
to Natchitoches, and on the way fell in 
with his first recruit. Upon the boat he 
noticed a small cluster of passengers, in- 
tent upon something from which they 
seemed to derive much amusement. “I 
drew nigh to the cluster, and, seated on 
a chest, was a tall, lank, sea-sarpent 
looking blackleg, who was amusing the 
passengers with his skill at thimblerig 
(shell game); at the same time he was 
picking up their shillings just as expedi- 
tiously as a hungry gobbler would a pint 
of corn.” 

* * * * 

“ After my speech, and setting my face 
against gambling, poor Thimblerig was 
obliged to break off conjuring for want 
of customers and call it a half a day. 
He came and entered into conversation 
with me, and ‘I found him a good- 
natured, intelligent fellow, with a keen 
eye to the main chance. He belonged 
to that numerous class that it is per- 
fectly safe to trust as far as a tailor can 
sling a bull by the tail—and no farther. 

All the time he was talking to 
me he was seated on a chest, and playing 
mechanically with his pea and thimbles, 
as if he was afraid he would lose the 
sleight unless he kept his hand in con- 
stant practice.” 

At Natchitoches the gambler, deplor- 
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ing his past and the hopelessness of being 
able to lead an honest life, was told by 
Davy that if he could not really live the 
life of an honest man, the next best thing 
was to die like a brave one. 

“Most men are remembered as they 
died,” said Crockett, “and not as they 
lived.” 

“You are right; but how is this to be 
done?” 

“ Accompany me to Texas; cut aloof 
from your degrading habits and asso- 
ciates here, and, in fighting for freedom, 
regain your own.” 

He started from the table, the nar- 
rative goes on to say, hastily gather- 
ing up the thimbles with which he had 
been all the time playing, and after strid- 
ing two or three times across the room, 
suddenly stopped; his leaden eye kin- 
dled, and, grasping me by the hand vio- 
lently, he exclaimed with an oath: “ By 
—! I'll be a man again! Live honestly 
or die bravely. I will go with you to 
Texas.” Thus was Thimblerig enlisted ; 
his other name is still unknown. 

The two men then took a walk along 
the river. Natchitoches is in Louisiana, 
on the right bank of the Red River, the 
country being generally sterile, except 
along the stream, where Crockett says 
there was “an extensive body, of low 
ground, subject to annual submersion, 
which, it is said, will produce 40 bushels 
of frogs to the acre and alligators enough 
to fence it.” 

During the night he went into the 
street and stood in front of the inn, while 
the stars were dimming in the growing 
light of day. As he thought himself 
alone, he suddenly heard a clear, joyful 
and musical voice breaking into song. 
“T turned toward the spot and discov- 
ered a tall figure leaning against the 
sign-post. His eyes were fixed on the 
streaks of light in the east; his mind 
was absorbed, and he was unconscious 
of any one being near him. 

“T now drew near enough to see him 
distinctly. He was a young man, not 
more than 22. His figure was light and 
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graceful and at the same time indicated 
strength and activity. He was dressed 
in a hunting shirt, which was made 
with uncommon neatness and ornamented 
tastily with fringe. He held a highly 
finished rifle in his hand, and a hunting 
pouch, covered with Indian ornaments, 
was slung across his shoulders. His 
clean shirt collar was open, secured only 
by a black riband around his neck. His 
boots were polished, without a soil upon 
them, and on his head was a neat fur 
cap, which said ‘I don’t care a darn!’ 
just as plainly as any cap could speak it. 

“IT thought it must be some popinjay 
of a lark, until I took a look at his 
countenance. It was handsome, bright 
and manly. There was no mistake in 
that face. From the eyes down to his 
breast he was sunburnt as dark as ma- 
hogany, while the upper part of his high 
forehead was as white and polished as 
marble. Thick clusters curled from under 
his cap. 

“The stranger now came to me, call- 
ing me by name. I expressed some sur- 
prise at this, and he said that he had 
heard of my being in the village, and had 
sought me out for the purpose of accom- 
panying me to Texas. He told me that 
he was a bee-hunter.” 

The result of the meeting was that, 
as soon as the two had managed to obtain 
a horse and saddle for Thimblerig, the 
three men set out for Nacogdoches, 120 
miles farther west, under the guidance 
of the Bee-hunter. Their route, as Car- 
son says, lay along the old Spanish road, 
which made a better appearance upon 
the map than before the eyes of the trav- 
elers; in many places they had only the 
blazing of the trees to steer by. The 
Bee-hunter was a cheerful companion and 
knew the country well; he cheered his 
company with his unlimited repertory of 
songs and stories of the strange land into 
which they were now disappearing from 
the sight of their old friends and from 
old associations. 

As the adventurers ceirelahad Nacog- 
doches (then a town of 1,000 people) 
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they first saw a flag flying from the top 
of a high liberty pole, and as they came 
nearer they heard the sounds of beating 
drums and playing fifes. The news of 
the coming of Crockett had been the 
cause of the warm reception that awaited 
them. The day was passed in obtain- 
ing information regarding the grievances 
held against the Mexican rulers, in pro- 
curing supplies, and in other arrange- 
ments for an early start towards their 
destination—more than 200 miles to the 
southward. 

In the evening, his preparations being 
completed, he returned to the inn and 
asked for the Bee-hunter; the landlord 
told him to go to an apartment reserved 
for the use of his own family, which in 
our times might be called the parlor in 
a country hotel. Before he reached the 
door he heard the “ joyous and musical 


voice of the young rover, singing as 
usual ” : 


‘<T’d like to have a little farm, 
And leave such scenes as these, 
Where I could live without a care, 
Completely at my ease. 
I’d like to have a pleasant home 
Upon my little farm— 
Airy and cool in summer time, 
In winter close and warm.’’ 


“* And is there nothing else you’d like 
to have, to make you happy, Edward?’ 
demanded a: gentle voice, which sounded 
even more musical in my ear than that 
of the Bee-hunter. 

“Yes, in good faith there is, my gen- 
tle Kate; and I'll tell you what it is,’ he 
exclaimed, and resumed his song: 


‘¢ «T’d like to have a little wife— 

I reckon I know who. 

I’d like to have a little son— 
A little daughter, too. 

And when they climb upon my knee, 
I’d like a little toy 

To give my pretty little girl, 
Another for my boy.’ ’’ 


“QO! fie! for shame of you to talk 
so, Edward!’ exclaimed the same gen- 
tle voice.” And Davy, remembering the 


Golden Rule, left the happy lovers undis- 
turbed, and went to the bar-room, where 
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he confused Thimblerig by surprising 
him in the midst of a dozen men, seated 
upon a table, with his large white Vicks- 
burg hat stuck on the side of his head 
and busy with his thimbles and the elu- 
sive pea; the crest-fallen reformed gam- 
bler hustled his apparatus out of sight, 
and, as Davy says, the two walked up 
to the bar, took a nip, and let the matter 
drop. 

The next morning Crockett sought the 
Bee-hunter in the room where he had 
overheard him in the evening. There 
he found him, but not in high spirits 
or cheerful as usual. Shortly afterward 
a young woman, of about 18, entered the 
room. She was (and in all details we 
are following almost literally Crockett’s 
relation) as healthy and as blooming as 
the wild flowers of the prairie. It was 
the parting of the lovers forever. The 
girl had brought with her articles pre- 
pared by her own hands for the Bee- 
hunter, and, after courtesying modestly 
to Davy, offered them to the former. One 
was a new deerskin sack, to replace an 
old one used for gathering honey. This 
the Bee-hunter could not take, saying 
to her: “ No, no, dear Kate; I shall not 
have time this trip to gather wax.” She 
then went to a closet and brought a fine 
large gourd, which she had prepared for 
him and which would hold nearly a gal- 
lon of water; this she hung about his 
shoulders, while the tears came into his 
eyes, which he was unable to take from 
her face. Again a search in the closet, 
and she brought two books—only one of 
which, the Bible, he asked her to put in 
his hunting bag. Here Davy (finding 
that he was “a sort of a fifth wheel to 
a wagon”) left them to their farewell 
alone. 

In front of the inn a crowd had gath- 
ered, to see their departure, and Crockett 
made them a short address. “I told 
them, among other things, ‘I will die 
with my Betsey in my arms. No, I will 
not die. Ill grin down the walls of the 
Alamo, and the Americans will lick up 
the Mexicans like fine salt.’ 
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“I mounted my little mustang, and my 
legs nearly reached the ground. The 
thimble conjuror was also ready. At 
length the Bee-hunter made his appear- 
ance, followed by his sweetheart, whose 
eyes were red with weeping. He took 
a cordial leave of all his friends, for he 
seemed to be a general favorite; he then 
approached Kate, kissed her, and leaped 
upon his horse. He tried to hide his 
emotion by singing carelessly : 


**Saddled and bridled, and booted rode he— 
A plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee.’’ 


As they moved away, “ the tremulous 
and plaintive voice of Kate took up the 
lines, as if in prophecy: 

‘*But toom came the saddle, all bluidy to see; 


And hame came the steed, but hame never 
came he! ’’ 


The change in the Conjuror or Thim- 
blerig was at once apparent. “ He stuck 
his Vicksburger hat conceitedly on the 
side of his head, sat erect in the saddle, 
carried his rifle with as much ease and 
grace as if he had been used to the 
weapon, and assumed an air of impu- 
dence and independence, which showed 
that he now had a soul above thim- 
bles.” Traveling steadily along, some- 
times through canebrakes, and again in 
narrow passages completely overhung 
with foliage, seeing much in the way of 
game and dissuaded from hunting for 
fear of losing their way, they came at 
last to the Trinidad River, about 70 
miles south and west from Nacogdoches, 
and near the town now called Crockett. 
The night after crossing the Trinity or 
Trinidad River, they found shelter in 
the cabin of a poor woman, who had 
only the scantiest of food to offer them. 
Here they encountered two men, who, 
after some traveling with and apart from 
them, finally were with them in their 
last stand within the walls of the historic 
fortress. 

“While we were securing our horses 
for the night, we beheld two men ap- 
proaching on foot. They were both 


armed with rifles and hunting knives, 
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and I must say they were about the 
roughest samples I had ever seen any- 
where; one was a man about 50 years 
old, tall and raw-boned. He was dressed 
in a sailor’s round jacket, with a tar- 
paulin (hat) on his head; his whiskers 
nearly covered his face; his hair was 
coal-black and long, and there was a 
deep scar across his forehead and an- 
other on the back of his right hand. 
His companion, who was considerably 
younger, was bare-headed and clad in 
a deerskin dress made after our fashion; 


told the others that the old man was one 
of Lafitte’s pirate crew and that the In- 
dian was a hunter belonging to a settler 
near Galveston Bay. Something unex- 
plainable in Thimblerig’s code of ethics 
impelled him to regard a pirate as be- 
neath him, and he showed this by keep- 
ing away from the table, until the pirate, 
who was keen to the situation, remarked 
to him: “ Stranger, you had better take 
a seat at the table, I think” —at the 
same time drawing from his belt a 
wicked-looking hunting knife, which he 
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though he was not much darker than 
the old man, I saw that he was an 
Indian.” 

These men were not strangers to the 
Bee-hunter, and appeared friendly 
enough, saying that they were on the 
way to join the Texas forces at the San 
Antonio River. The poor woman’s sup- 
per of bacon and fried onions was added 
to by the Indian, who produced from his 
bag some wild-fowl eggs and a brace of 
rabbits, and the wanderers made a hearty 
meal. The Bee-hunter had previously 


placed on the table in front of himself. 
“TI think you had better take some sup- 
per with us,” he added mildly but with 
his eyes fixed sternly upon Thimblerig’s 
face. “ The Conjurer first eyed the knife 
and then the whiskers of the Pirate,” and 
took a seat with no further evidence of 
being unsociable. 

The next day the Pirate and the Indiam 
were left behind, as they had no horses, 
but with the understanding that they 
would all meet again at the Alamo. 
About noon of the same day, the three 
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men became separated in the excitement 
of hunting buffalo and racing with mus- 
tangs, and Crockett found himself alone 
in the wilderness. In seeking shelter 
in a fallen tree, Davy found and shot at 
a cougar or mountain lion, and, as his 
bullet glanced from the forehead of the 
beast with little effect, he soon found 
himself mixed up with the enraged ani- 
mal—narrowly escaping with his life by 
killing it with his hunting knife, after a 
fierce struggle and many wounds. 

This incident happened on the banks 
of the Navasota River, 30 or 40 miles 
from their last halting place. Here he 
was surrounded by fifty mounted Co- 
manches, who came into sight with a 
fine array of glittering spears, but proved 
to be friendly and promised to go with 
Davy to the Colorado River, after the 
latter had declined adoption by the tribe. 
This journey was without mishap or ex- 
citing incident, except that for the first 
time Crockett saw a prairie on fire. 

After reaching the Colorado River, fol- 
lowing its banks to the Bexar (or San 
Antonio) crossing, they saw a light col- 
umn of smoke rising in the clear air, 
which came from a small cluster of trees. 
Surrounding the spot with his warriors, 
the chief, with Crockett, crept to a place 
from whence they could see a solitary 
man sitting upon the ground, unaware of 
danger. It was poor Thimblerig, prac- 
ticing his game of thimbles on the crown 
of his white Vicksburger. With a war- 
whoop that called about him the fierce 
and painted braves and the yelling 
squaws, the chief nearly frightened the 
gambler out of his senses; his relief 
at the sight of Crockett was unspeakable. 
The chief was then given a Bowie knife 
by Crockett and the whole party dis- 
appeared from sight. Davy says this 
chief was, of all men whom he had met, 
the most polite, with a single exception. 
The exception was Philip Hone, of New 
York City, who had asked him to take 
a drink at his sideboard, and then 
thoughtfully and considerately turned his 
back, that he might not be embarrassed 
in filling his glass to the proper notch. 
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Thimblerig had already run across the 
Bee-hunter, who soon appeared with a 
fat wild turkey. As they were about to 
fall upon the savory bird, which had 
been cooked to a turn, who should ap- 
pear but the Pirate and the Indian; they 
took supper together and went to sleep 
refreshed and heartened. The two strag- 
glers, tired of walking, had appropriated 
horses on the way, at Burton’s Ranch. 

In the morning the whole party pushed 
forward toward San Antonio, then gen- 
erally called Bexar. When 20 miles 
from the place, they were halted by a 
bunch of 15 or 20 Mexicans, who fired 
upon them, in response to the Pirate’s 
challenge: “ Fire and be damned!” 

Their volley was returned—emptying 
some of the enemy’s saddles, but Davy 
and his friends were not touched. They 
chased the frightened Mexicans, until 
the Independent Flag was seen flying 
from the Alamo, which they soon entered 
amid the shouts of the garrison of pa- 
triots. Crockett does not say on what 
day he arrived at San Antonio, but it 
was probably in January or February, 
and in the year 1836. The fortress had 
been captured by Gen. Burleson on the 
10th of December, 1835, when Gen. Cos 
had surrendered 1,700 men to a force of 
216 Americans. 

After reporting at the Alamo, Davy 
and his friends seem to have lived part 
of the time outside of its walls, and the 
ruins of Crockett’s hut are still shown. 

In the Alamo, when Crockett arrived, 
were Col. Travis, with but 150 men, and 
Col. Bowie, the inventor or designer of 
the Bowie knife, famous in border his- 
tory. Crockett says that, in the course 
of his first talk with Bowie, the latter 
had occasion to draw his famous knife 
to cut a strap, and that the bare sight 
of it was enough to, give a man of 
squeamish stomach the colic. 

On the 22d of February a force of 
1,600 Mexicans, under Santa Anna and 
Generals Almonte, Cos, Sesma and Cas- 
trillon, came in sight of the town, and 
the Americans and the patriots (Texans) 
retired within the gates of the Alamo. 
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It was their only course, and the prospect 
of speedy relief from the outside de- 
terred them from trying conclusions with 
such great odds against them. They had 
prepared a new Flag of Independence— 
a United States flag with a single star, 
between the five points of which were 
the letters that spelled TEXAS. There 
were still only 150 men in all, and as 
soon as they had closed the gates of the 
Alamo they set about raising their ban- 
ner on its battlements. As its colors 
sparkled overhead, the Bee-hunter broke 
into song with a clear, full voice that set 
their blood tingling in their veins: 


**Up with your banner, Freedom! 
Thy champions cling to thee. 
They follow where you lead ’em— 

To death or victory! 
Up with your banner, Freedom! ’’ 


The last verse of the song was fol- 
lowed by three cheers from all and the 
playing of drums and fifes, while the 
forces of Santa Anna marched into the 
town, flying the red flag that signified 
that no quarter would be given. At 
night the demand for surrender was an- 
swered by a cannon shot, and the siege 
began. Soon afterward, and during the 
following darkness, Col. Travis decided 
to send a messenger for assistance to 
Col. Fanning, at Goliad, within 3 or 4 
days’ march, and the Pirate volunteered 
for the risky trip. He set out during 
the night. 

On the 24th the Mexicans put up a 
battery near the river, 350 yards away, 
which they began to operate during the 
afternoon. The same day an Indian 
scout came in with thirty men from 
Gonzales; Crockett remarks, “ Just in 
the nick of time to reap a harvest of 
glory; but there is some prospect of 
sweating blood before we gather it in.” 

The same afternoon Thimblerig, as 
Davy says, in an exposed position and 
occupied with his eternal game of thim- 
bles, was struck by a 3-ounce leaden 
ball, which lodged in his breast, after 
glancing from the parapet. The wound 
was painful but not dangerous and the 
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ball was extracted by Crockett, who rec- 
ommended him to drill a hole in it 
and wear it for a watch seal. “ No!” he 
replied with energy, “ may I be shot six 
times if I do! Lead is getting scarce 
and I’ll lend it out at compound interest. 
Curse the thimbles!” he muttered, as he 
went his way. 

On the morning of the 25th not a man 
had been lost in the fort, while many of 
the Mexicans had been killed by the 
keen-eyed riflemen within. Just before 
the peep of day, Crockett could hear an 
occasional shot from the walls above his 
sleeping place, and, as only the sentries 
were supposed to be on duty, went out 
to learn the reason. There he found 
Thimblerig, busy as a bee, as he said, 
“ Paying his debts—interest and all.” 

“T’ve nearly got through,” says he. 
“ Wait a minute, Colonel, and I’ll close 
the account.” After firing once more, 
he exclaimed: “ That account’s settled ; 
them chaps will let me play out my game 
in quiet next time.” There were four 
dead Mexicans lying on the plain. He 
had made four bullets from the one with 
which he had been wounded, and had 
taken an early opportunity for picking 
off stragglers. 

Before the dawn of the 25th the Mex- 
icans had placed two other batteries 
across the river, and had so arranged 
their forces that Crockett realized the 
danger in the situation. On the 26th 
Col. Bowie was taken sick, and so re- 
mained until the end. He had over- 
exerted and exposed himself. Again we 
hear of the Bee-hunter: “The Bee- 
hunter keeps the whole garrison in good 
heart with his songs and his jests and 
his determined spirit; he is about the 
quickest on the trigger and the best rifle 
shot we have in the fort. I have already 
seen him bring down eleven of the enemy, 
and at such a distance that we thought 
it would be a waste of ammunition to 
attempt it. His gun is first-rate—quite 
equal to my Betsey, though she has not 
quite as many trinkets about her. This 
day a small party sallied out of the fort 
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for wood and water and had a slight 
skirmish with three times their number 
from the division of Gen. Sesma; the 
Bee-hunter headed them, and they beat 
the enemy off, after killing three. On 
opening his Bible at night, of which he 
always reads a portion before going to 
rest, he found a musket ball in the mid- 
dle of it. He prepared for bed, and, 
before retiring, he prayed and returned 
thanks for his providential escape; and 
I heard the name of Catherine mingled 
in his prayer.” 

On the 27th ten bombs were thrown 
into the fort, but without damage, and 
Crockett wrote in his record that the 
siege thus far had been a tempest in a 
tea-pot. But the enemy were preparing 
to cut, off the water supply, and their 
plans assumed a more dangerous nature. 

On the 28th the hunters brought in 
some corn, after a brush with the en- 
emy’s scouts close under the walls. They 
reported the war of extermination car- 
ried on by Santa Anna, and Crockett 
said that for “ one fair crack at that ras- 
cal, even at a hundred yards,” he would 
bargain to break his Betsey and never to 
pull trigger again. 

On the 29th a movement of part of 
Sesma’s forces led to the belief that he 
was going out to meet the forces of Col. 
Fanning, and the prospect of a fair fight 
in the open, and of help, greatly encour- 
aged the garrison. The long siege had 
begun to tell on the men and Davy says: 
“This business of being shut up makes 
a man wolfish. I had a little sport this 
morning before breakfast. The enemy 
had planted a piece of ordnance within 
gunshot of the fort during the night, and 
the first thing in the morning commenced 
a brisk cannonade, point-blank, against 
the place where I was snoring. I turned 
out pretty smart and mounted the ram- 
part. The gun was charged again. A 
fellow stepped forth to touch her off, 
but before he could apply the match I 
let him have it and he keeled over. A 
second stepped up, but Thimblerig, who 
hed followed me, handed me his rifle, 
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and the next instant the Mexican was 
stretched on the earth beside the first. 
A third came up to the cannon: my com- 
panion handed me another gun and I 
fixed him off in like manner. A fourth, 
then a fifth, seized the match, who both 
met with the same fate, when the whole 
party hurried off — leaving the cannon 
ready charged where they had planted it.” 

Thimblerig afterwards told him that 
he had seldom failed picking off two or 
three stragglers from the same place 
before breakfast and Crockett recalled 
that he had seen him there, oftentimes 
engaged at his “ eternal game.” 

On the 3d the garrison seem to have 
given up any hopes of help from Goliad 
or Refugio, but their determination was 
only strengthened. 

On the 4th the fangs of the Mexicans 
sank deep. This is Crockett’s story of 
the day, and the conclusion of the whoie 
matter, so far as his testimony went: 
“ Shells have been falling into the fort 
like hail during the day, but without 
effect. About dusk, in the evening, we 
observed a man running toward the fort, 
pursued by about a dozen Mexican cav- 
alry. The Bee-hunter at once knew him 
to be the old Pirate who had gone to 
Goliad, and, calling the two hunters, 
he sallied out of the fort to the relief 
of the old man, who was hard pressed. 
I followed close after. Before we 
reached the spot, the Mexicans were 
close on the heels of the old man, who 
stopped suddenly, turned short on his 
pursuers, discharged his rifle, and one 
of the enemy fell from his horse. The 
chase was renewed, but, finding that he 
would be overtaken and cut to pieces, 
he now turned again, and, to the amaze- 
ment of the enemy, became the assail- 
ant in his turn. He clubbed his\gun and 
dashed among them like a wounded tiger 
and they fled like sparrows. By the time 


we reached the spot, we saw that our 
retreat to the fort had been cut off by 
another detachment of cavalry. Noth- 
ing was to be done but to fight our 
way through: we were all of the same 














THE MEN 
mind. ‘Go ahead!’ I cried, and all 
shouted, ‘Go ahead, Colonel!’ We 


dashed among. them and a bloody con- 
flict ensued; they were about twenty in 
number and .they stood their ground. 
After the fight had continued about five 
minutes, a detachment was seen coming 
from the fort to our relief, and the 
Mexicans fled—leaving eight of their 
comrades dead upon the field. 

“But we did not escape unharmed, 
for both the Pirate and the Bee-hunter 
were mortally wounded and I received 
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were prophetic, Colonel’; and then he 
sang, in a low voice that resembled the 
sweet notes of his own devoted Kate: 

‘*But toom came the saddle, all bluidy to see. 


And hame came the steed, but hame never 
came he!’’ 


“He spake no more, and a few min- 
utes after died. Poor Kate! who will 
tell this to thee?” 

On the 6th of March the Alamo was 
carried by continued assaults, and every 
man was put to the sword. The editor 
of Crockett’s biography recites the tradi- 
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a sabre cut across the forehead. The 
old man died, without speaking, as soon 
as we entered the fort. 

“We bore my young friend to his 
bed, dressed his wounds, and I watched 
beside him; he lay without complaint 
or manifesting pain, until about mid- 
night, when he spoke, and I asked him 
if he wanted anything. ‘ Nothing,’ he 
replied, but drew a sigh that seemed to 
rend his heart, as he added, ‘ Poor Kate 
of Nacogdoches!’ His eyes were filled 
with tears as he continued, ‘ Her words 


tion of history that Crockett and five 
others were treacherously slain before 
the eyes of Santa Anna. This may not 
be true, but the man who displayed the 
red flag as a signal of No Quarter must 
bear the obloquy, and his nation with 
him. There was a frightful gash in 
Crockett’s forehead—presumably the one 
mentioned in his account; Thimblerig, 
who had been long known to the same 
editor but whose name he does not dis- 
close, fell before Crockett, with his knife 
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in a Mexican’s throat and his hand 
clenched in his hair. 

The deeds of Santa Anna cost his un- 
happy country a great portion of her 
territory. The slaughter of Captain Fry 
and the crew and passengers of the Vir- 
ginius—palliated by President Grant and 
the cabinet that had hardly a respectable 
warship at their call—was atoned for at 
Manila and at Santiago. The sins of 
a nation have never escaped punishment, 
except until the day when atonement 
is due; and the fame of Davy Crockett, 
at 50 years of age, a man of the Mid- 
die West in his time, marching the long 
way south to the gray walls of his 
place of sacrifice, has sent home many 
a sturdy blow for liberty and the cause 
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of mankind. As he went from his Ten- 
nessee home, bearing his splendid rifle 
and wearing a foxskin cap and tail, he 
sowed the seeds of the Mexican War in 
the hearts of the Southern men. 

It was not his fight, except that Lib- 
erty was at stake. The more his honor! 
the more the honor due the unknown 
men who followed him into the Alamo! 
Davy Crockett, the Congressman, the 
hunter; the Pirate; the Bee-hunter and 
faithful lover; the Indian. To these 
four, of whom we know this little in 
their last hours, be their share of the 
glory of the legend of the monument 
of the Alamo: 


“*Thermopyle had its messenger of defeat. 
The Alamo had none!’’ 


RAW HIDE CREEK. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


N EAR Fort Hall, in the northern 

part of Nebraska, there is a stream 

called Raw Hide Creek. Re- 

cently I met an old-timer who was pre- 

sent when the incident occurred which 
gave the creek its name. 

In the year 1845, a party of immi- 
grants travelling from one of the Eastern 
States to Oregon, were camped near Fort 
Hall. One of the party was a head- 
strong, boastful young fellow who had 
sworn an oath that he would kill the first 
Indian he chanced to meet on the trip. 
The other members of the party often 
joked with him about his foolish vow, 
but young Rogers declared that he would 
carry it out at the first opportunity. 

Until the immigrant train reached Fort 
Hall, no Indians had been met. But on 
the day they reached this place Rogers, 
with my old-time friend and some others, 
came upon three squaws, who were dig- 
ging camas root for food, near the banks 
of a creek. ‘‘ Now is the chance to keep 
your vow,”’ said one of the party, in jest 
—never dreaming that Rogers would be 
so mad as to take the suggestion serious- 


ly. However, before anything could be 
done to stop him, Rogers raised his rifle 
and killed one of the Indian women. The 
other two squaws fled to an Indian camp 
nearby. 

Then the immigrants realized that there 
would be trouble. A large body of Snake 
Indians surrounded the camp of the trav- 
ellers, in numbers sufficient to massacre 
the whole party. The Indians demanded 
that Rogers be handed over to them, 
promising not to molest the rest of the 
party if this were done. The immigrants 
offered to shoot Rogers then and there, 
but the Indians insisted upon his delivery 
alive into their hands. There were women 
and children in the immigrants’ camp, 
and the men were obliged to surrender 
Rogers. The Indians took him to the 
bank of the creek where he had shot the 
squaw. There they drove four stakes 
into the ground and fastened Rogers to 
the stakes by his wrists and ankles, 
spread-eagled on the sand. Then the 
squaws, slowly and gloatingly, skinned 
him alive. And that is the true story of 
how Raw Hide Creek got its name. 























THE MERIDOSIA AND A SOUVENIR. 


By ROSS KINER. 








THE AUTHOR. 





RAHAM is a friend of mine. One 
J of those friends I delight in coax- 
ing into the shop o’ nights, after 
work is over. Then, with the curtains 
drawn and the cigars alight, the stories 
shuttle back and forth and we are both 
content. He cheers me and is sympa- 
thetic, too, of times when the Red Gods 
are calling, calling, calling and I cannot 
go. He doesn’t like cats. Dogs are more 
in his line. Blue-blooded English setters 
and the deep-chested, thick-coated Chesa- 
peakes. 


Do you know where the Meridosia is? 
No! Well, I’ll tell you. It’s a crooked, 
deep-channeled slough that runs kit-a- 
corner between the Mississippi and the 
Rock Rivers. Used to be superb shoot- 
ing there in the old days; good yet at 
times. But the dredges—ditch commis- 
sioners and the dredges! Oh! what’s 
the use? All you fellows know what 
ditch commissioners and dredges mixed 
mean to all the dear old sloughs. 

I had never been to the Meridosia. 
Graham had. He had camped there, 
fished there, trapped and shot there 
through many golden Octobers and bleak, 
grim, ice-fettered Novembers. He would 
tell me all about it those evenings in the 
shop. Then, after I was all hetcheled up, 
he’d take a fresh chew and start for 
home, saying as he did so, “ We'll go 
some time.” Graham worked in the gro- 
cery across the street. One Wednesday 
he came over. “ Let’s see,” he began; 
“this is the 9th of October. Ought to 
be good coot shooting. Can’t you get 
away tomorrow?” Could I? Well, I 
should say I could! “It’s a good 25- 
mile drive,” he continued. “ So what do 
you say to starting tonight, after we close 
up? Say, about 9 o’clock.” “Any old 
time,” I replied —“ just so we go.” 

It was a beautiful drive. Moonlight, 
with just snap enough to the air to keep 
one awake and have the cigars burn well. 
At 2 a. m. we arrived at Graham’s 
friend’s, whose home was located upon 
a steep, rocky side hill, just at the edge 
of the Dosia. ‘“ No use waking ’em up,” 
Graham said. “ We'll just put the little 
mare in and bed down till daybreak.” 
That barn was a tumble-down, ram- 
shackle pole affair—a mighty fine place 
to take the fresh-air cure. Graham knew 
the ropes, though,.and, although the barn 
was rather dark inside, we soon had the 
mare stabled. Graham then led the way 
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into a narrow passage—sort of a run- 
way like, with cattle and pigs on one side 
and horses on the other. We bedded 
down—Graham on the side next the pig- 
gies; I on the farm-horse side. That 
Graham’s a wise guy, all right. Knows 
how to look out for Graham. We 
couldn’t lie on our sides very well. The 
only comfortable way — dressed as we 
were in heavy coats, sweaters, hip boots 


- and such—was flat on our backs. So, 


flat on our backs we lay. There was an 
old grey horse in the stall next to me, 
and from the moment I closed my eyes, 
or tried to, he took a fatherly interest in 
me that would have been touching to be- 
hold had it been light enough to see. 
He’d dig down, ’way’down deep into his 
manger; get a good mouthful of that 
soft, feathery, juicy slough hay, and give 
it one or two reflective chews. Then, to 
see how I was resting, he’d lean over 
and, accidentally, of course, drop the rest 
of the mouthful in my face, along with 
a slobber or two for good measure. Oh! 
I had a good sleep—one of those install- 
ment sleeps. When I wasn’t sleeping I 
was cussin’; when I wasn’t cussin’ I was 
brushing hay remnants out of my eyes 
and ears and when I wasn’t brushing hay 
I was sleeping. We got up at daybreak. 
Graham prepared the coffee. We had a 
market basket chuck full of grub. 
Graham owns one of those new-fan- 
gled camp stoves about as big as a foot- 
ball, that you pump up, generate, turn on, 
strike a match and she hums, or is sup- 
posed to, like a 60-horse marine engine, 
or at least that’s what Graham says she 
does. I never heard her hum. Every 
time I have been out with him the trans- 
mission is loose or the crank-case leaks, 
or something ails her ignition. On this 
particular morning Graham‘ pumped her 
up, generated her and advanced the spark. 
After a few preliminary snorts, she began 
to die down. Graham grabbed the pump 
rod and began to give her more air. 
“What’s the matter?” I asked. “ She’s 
got a leak in the inner tube,” he says. 
“You hold the coffee pot on, while I 
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pump.” The coffee finally became luke- 
warm. I only burned three fingers, while 
Graham blistered the palms of both 
hands. I never was so hungry in my 
life. In fact I made a first-class hog of 
myself—so much of a one that by 9 a. m. 
I had a splitting headache, an inevitable 
result of too much eating and too little 
sleep. 

The coot shooting was fine. We would 
take the boat and herd a bunch of them 
up into some small side bayou. Then, as 
they got up and flew back over or to one 
side toward the main channel, we’d go 
to ’em. 

I had remarked, while at breakfast that 
morning, that for one small farmhouse it 
possessed more cats than I ever saw at 
one place in all my life. I kicked cats 
out of the lunch basket, brushed cats off 
my sandwiches and rescued half-drowned 
catlets from my coffee. It was fully as 
bad as Kipling’s story of the “ Sending.” 

When we came up for lunch at noon- 
time, I couldn’t eat any. The lady of 
the house brought out a bottle of lini- 
ment and I bathed my aching head. But 
shoot with any accuracy in the after- 
noon I could not. Every time I’d pull 
the little Parker’s trigger, it seemed as 
if the top of my skull would raise right 
up; then, as it slowly settled back, sharp, 
jagged-edged shafts of pain would crunch 
through and above my eyes. Ugh! it 
makes me shudder to think of that head- 
ache even now. 

But all things have an ending—head- 
aches and days on the Dosia alike. Along 
toward sunset time I killed a pair of mal- 
lard hens—one a black. Graham landed 
on a bluewing. All three of them the 
plumpest, best-conditioned ducks I ever 
have had the good fortune to see. At 7 
p. m. we hitched up and started for home. 
After a mile or two of quiet drive my 
head eased up a lot—so much so that I 
could smoke again and almost enjoy it. 
After we had driven perhaps 4 miles, 
and while’ I was sitting with my arm 
along the back of the seat behind Gra- 
ham, I felt a gentle tug at my coat sleeve. 
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It startled me for the moment; but, 
glancing backward into the boot, I saw 
a pretty grey and white pussy, making 
ineffectual attempts to climb over in 
front. ‘“ Now, what do you think of 
this?” I says to my pal, as I lifted Kitty 
to a more comfortable seat upon my lap. 
“ Well, well!” Graham answered; “ she 
must have been asleep in the buggy when 
we started off. We can’t very well re- 
turn her, so we'll just take her home as 
a souvenir of our trip to the Dosia.” 
Kitty purred her unqualified assent to her 
adoption in long - drawn, deep - throated 
purrs under the warm lap-robe upon my 
knees. 

Over the hills and through the cool 
bottom lands the little mare held to the 
home-bound course—jogging or walking 
by times as the going proved good or 
bad. About 10 o’clock we reached the 
village of Erie, 10 miles from home. 
I was getting hungry —no lunch and 
mighty little supper having come my 
way. So I proposed tying up, taking 
the lunch basket—for the good wives at 
home had put up lunch enough to last 
a week, almost—hiking for the lunch 
counter, getting some hot coffee and 
feeding a little. Graham didn’t need any 


coaxing when it came to a question of 
eat; so, while he was tying the horse, 
I laid Kitty on the seat, where she kept 
right on with that contented, well-fed 
purr, and reached under the seat for the 
basket. I couldn’t just locate it at first, 
and, while feeling around, my fingers en- 
countered fresh, bloody meat. I clamped 
on to whatever it was and hauled away. 
First haul brought out my black mal- 
lard, with half of hem plump, juicy breast 
eaten away; second haul, our other mal- 
lard, same shape; third, little teal, all 
O. K. We were right under the arc light 
in the square, where the merciless steel- 
blue light brought out in sharp relief all 
the detail of the carnage. ‘“ Graham!” I 
called hoarsely, “ look here!” He delib- 
erately fastened the last buckle that held 
the horse blanket in place and stepped 
back to the buggy. “ Hell!—that blank- 
ety-blank cat!” ‘The last view I had of 
the souvenir—our plump grey and white 
Meridosia souvenir—was a blurred furry 
shape whirling with a scared yow! 20 feet 
up and a good 30 feet out. Then it van- 
ished in the shadows of the square. From 
the smoke Graham put on that throw, I 
am sure he must have been some pitcher 
in his baseball days. I repeat: Graham 
doesn’t like cats. 


THE TRIALS OF A SMALL BOY. 


By ELIZABETH BLODGETT. 


I. 


It seems to me there ain’t much fun. 
It’s always work, work, work! 

Then Dad, he’s boss in ev’rything, 
And Oh! he’s such a shirk. 


II. 


He never seems to have a thought 
That boys might like to play. 

If he sends you off to salt the sheep, 
He tells you not to stay. 


Ill. 
Andthe pasture’s close to Tommy Bean’s, 
Who has the finest drum! 


But what’s the use? Dad zs the boss, 
And he says work is fun. 


IV. 


Now ev’ry time I make a plan, 
It’s just the same old way. 
In winter time it’s “Bring in wood”; 
In summer, “Rake the hay.” 
v. 


Even the ’taters in the bin 
Begin to sprout and grow, 
When Wiater gets a hustle on 

And runs off with the snow. 


Vi. 


And that means such a lot o’ work 
He’d never, never do. 

But if you was me, say, jest a boy, 
He’d tuck it on to you! 
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If the reader will take a map of 
Colorado and locate the little town of 
Lyons (48 miles north of Denver), he 
will find a crooked little mountain 
stream called the St. Vrain. Taking 
its rise "way up among the snow- 
capped peaks of the Continental Di- 
vide, it winds and twists its way down 
the eastern slopes, merging into civili- 
zation at Lyons. After leaving its 


ag) rock-bound bed, it glides out into a 
- = >) broad, fertile valley. On either bank 
Dr-William H. Steele) are rich alluvial lands, the course of 








the river being traceable by the fringe 
of timber along each bank, until lost to sight in the distance. 

Friday morning, immediately after breakfast, we took our rods and started down- 
stream. The day was bright and warm and the country looked beautiful indeed. 

Down the valley from Lyons, the river has worn a wide channel during the 
lapse of ages, through the centre of which it meanders, sparkling and bright, over 
a gravelly bottom, rippling occasionally around a boulder with scarcely an audible 
murmur, as if unwilling to disturb the repose of Nature. Occasionally the channel 
narrows, and at such places the river tumbles over the rocky bottom under great 
overhanging willows; then glides out into a broad, quiet pool. These are the 
places where the big trout hide and a half-hour’s walk brings us to one of these 
pools. As I tie on my cast, I notice a surge of the water under the willows across 
the stream. Making a long cast, the flies drop lightly and naturally just under the 
overhanging willows, and as they touch the water there is a violent tug at the line 
—and the battle is on. Following the tug, there is a grand rush across the pool 
and down-stream; swiftly the line cuts through the water, and the reel hums a 
lively air as the line runs off the spool. His first mad rush over, back he comes 
—the reel taking up the slack line, as he rushes through the water for the rocks 
above the pool. He is evidently an old warrior and realizes that if he can get 
among those boulders he can tangle or cut the line and free himself, but a gentle 
pressure on the reel turns him. Tugging this way and that, in his efforts to free 
himself, he puts up a good fight; but the steady strain of the little rod wears him 
out and he is reeled in. But Alas! just as I think he is mine, he makes a final 
struggle, the hook tears. from its frail hold in his mouth, and he sails away for his 
home in the willows—a wiser trout and better fitted for his next battle with man. 

Following this stream, angling here and there, changing flies occasionally and 
whipping the likely places, we wander along until hunger warns us that it is time 
to turn our faces up-stream. It was long past the dinner hour when we reached 

















TWO DAYS ON 


our hotel, tired and hungry but feeling 
well repaid for our long tramp. 

The next day we hired a team and 
guide for a drive up the St. Vrain. And 
what a change from the day before! A 
half-mile from town, we crossed a long 
bridge and entered the narrow, rock- 
walled cafion of the South Fork. The 
broad stream in its course narrows into 
crevices between the hills, in roaring, 
foaming rapids, the distant music of 
which, with the soft wind in the pines 
and cedars, makes the most soothing of 


THE ST. VRAIN. Zu 


they are always the same—grand and 
beautiful. 

As we proceed, the cafion grows nar- 
rower and narrower. The mountains 
tower higher on either hand, until all we 
can see is the rugged walls of granite 
and a clear strip of blue sky over our 
heads. Now and then a mass of cloud 
drifts rapidly over, looking like a huge 
pile of foam floating in a sea of blue. 
Near the Little Narrows the cajfion walls 
encroach upon the stream, until there is 
no room for the road. Timbers have 











WHERE THE BIG TROUT HIDE.——Canyon of the St. Vrain, Colorado. 





Nature’s lullabies. In places the stream 
broadens into placid, smiling pools— 
deep, cold and clear, and always locked 
in the embrace of those eternal hills. 
For centuries these mountains have stood 
mantled in sombre green or wrapped in 
snow, watching with unchanging mien the 
tiny humans crawling up and down their 
sides or along the river’s edge. Whether 
obscured by clouds of mist or rain or 
bathed in the warm sunlight of noonday, 


been set into the solid rock and a plank 
road built over the water. A short dis- 
tance above the Narrows the road crosses 
to the south side, follows the old bed of 
the stream for a short distance, then 
crosses back to the nortH side, makes a 
sharp turn and enters the Narrows. It 
seems an impossibility to get through 
these with our carriage, but the road 
winds back and forth across the river 
among the rocks, and a half-hour’s climb- 
ing brings us out in a pretty basin near 
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the falls. We all get out, rest up and 
hunt specimens for an hour or two, be- 
fore starting on the return drive. 

The impressive scenery, however, is 
not the only attraction along this stream, 
for it is the home of the rainbow and the 
mountain trout. About three miles from 
town we overtake two anglers, and, in 
answer to our query, ‘‘ What luck?” they 
raise the covers of their baskets and show 
full creels of trout—one of the largest 
being 16% inches in length. As we 
reach the open valley, the sun sinks 
slowly behind the mountain tops and the 
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shadows creep down the slope behind us. 
Gradually the shadows grow longer and 
longer, chasing before them the golden 
light of day, until all that indicates the 
presence of the sun above the horizon is a 
bright line of light. One moment more; 
then this, too, is gone and darkness set- 
tles down upon everything around us. 
We leave Lyons in the morning, but the 
scenes of yesterday go with us; for, 
when once these mountains, valleys and 
streams have entered a man’s conscious- 
ness, they never leave it. 


I BAR THE CITY. 


By LOU RODMAN POLLEY. 


I. 


I will never go back to the city again. 
I am free from its clutch at last. 
Its rush and hurt—its shame and pain— 
Thank God! are things of the past.° 
I will stay out here in my cabin lone, 
’Neath the shade of a tamarack tree, 
With four good forties all my own 
And a dog for my company. 


II. 


I will never go back to the crash and din, 
To the cares that the city gave, 

Where poverty is the blackest sin— 
The child a factory slave. 

The law of the great, still woods for me, 
Where even my dog feels pride 

That the browsing doe from my gun is 

free 

If a fawn be at her side. 


III. 


And what care I for the city’s wealth, 
When its splendors all are told? 
Where the laws are framed by fraud and 
stealth— 
Its women bought and sold. 
I will stay where, upin the whisp’ ring pine, 
Song swells the robin’s throat, 
And not for the wealth of the Klondyke 
Mine 
Would he sell a single note. 


IV. 


I will never go back to the city drear. 
At best, what can it give 

But a living? and that I have up here, 
Beside, the right to live. 

In the city my partner took my cash, 
And the law declared him free. 

Four forties of land won’t go in a crash, 
And my dog would die for me. 


Vv. 


The town spreads pictures on her walls 
That you pay a price to see; 

The preacher tells, in gilded halls, 
How sure God’s judgments be. 

But here, in canyon, brook and dell, 
Is a picture the soul to move, 

While star and tree and bird-song tell 
The great truth: Gop 1s Love. 


Vi. 


Go back to the city if you will, 
With its frauds—its golden key. 
Go back to the brewery and still, 
But the forest stream for me! 
Where the tamarack sprinkles my gar- 
den patch, 
As the robin shakes the dew; 
The pine squirrel laughs on my cabin 
thatch, 
And my dog is a friend that’s true. 

















RUSSELL’S CENTAURS. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


LARGE claim against the Govern- 

ment, to be prosecuted by the 

granddaughters of Wm. H. Rus- 
sell, will re-open a discussion of one of 
the most spectacular enterprises ever put 
on foot in America—the Pony Express 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
seaboard. The heirs of the great freighter 
and plainsman are Misses Julia and 
Sarah Russell, both accomplished and 
good looking. Their claim is now in the 
hands of a law firm at Macon, Mo., and 
the members have found it to be one of 
the most interesting cases they ever han- 
dled. By some search they have located 
a number of station and one or two divi- 
sion agents, and several of the pony rid- 
ers—now agéd and feeble men. It is 
claimed that during the Civil War the 
Government seized the ponies and other 
property of the service, aggregating 
$100,000, and that no compensation was 
made. 

In an age when it seemed all the 
brawny men of the West drank regularly 
as a matter of course, the Pony Rider 
was barred by oath from touching intoxi- 
cants of any kind. After four decades 
other organizations employing large 
numbers of men have adopted the sys- 
tem, and a great deal of complimentary 
notice has followed ; but to “ Bill” Rus- 
sell and his associates belong the glory 
of starting it in a day when absolute 
temperance was not popular among peo- 
ple who worked out the destiny of the 
West. 

The oath taken by Russell’s Pony Rid- 
ers was as follows: “I, —————, do 
hereby swear, before the Great and Liv- 
ing God, that during my engagement and 
while I am in the employ of Russell, 
Majors & Waddle, I will, under no cir- 
cumstances, use profane language; that 


I will drink no intoxicating liquors; that 
I will not quarrel or fight with any other 
employé of the firm; and that in every 
respect I will conduct myself honestly, 
be faithful to my duties and so direct all 
my actions as to win the confidence of all 
my employers. So help me God!” 

Never was there an oath kept with 
greater fidelity. Every man who has writ- 
ten from his personal observation of 
these hardy men who rode the race of 
death on their little Western ponies of 
fire and steel has testified to their cour- 
age, their reliability and their honesty. 

The Pony Express was put in opera- 
tion to meet the insistent call of the 
Western miner for better mail service 
from back home. Hitherto his letters 
had traveled in sailing vessels around by 
way of the Isthmus, or on the overland 
stage, which took 21 days to make the 
journey from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacra- 
mento. 

It was a revolutionary epoch. The At- 
lantic cable had but recently been laid by 
Cyrus W. Field and the people of the 
United States were calling Europeans 
their neighbors. The Great West was 
being peopled by a steady flood of immi- 
gration—men of brawn and brain, who 
were dreaming dreams of the greatest 
country on the earth and were working 
out those dreams. In January, 1860, a 
Wall Street syndicate made a proposition 
to transport the United States mail from 
New York to San Francisco for $5,000,- 
000 a year and to exceed any time that 
had ever been made with the mail sack 
across the continent. Wm. H. Russell, 


a freighter of the plains and of the 
mountains, staggered the Government 
with a proposition to handle the mail by 
Pony Express from St. Joseph to Sac- 
ramento—1I,950 miles—in eight days by 
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the watch! Russell, it is said, had the 
support of Secretary of War Floyd. A 
bond of $200,000 was put up to guaran- 
tee the performance of something which 
was regarded by many as impossible. A 
clause in the contract required that the 
letters be written on the thinnest of tis- 
sue paper. The tariff on each letter was 
$5.00. Tuesday, April 3, 1860, at 7:15 
p. m., the first Pony Rider started out 
from St. Joseph on the trail to the West. 
The journey was covered in less than the 
schedule time and Russell’s firm got the 
contract to carry the mail with the Pony 
Express. But it was a hard contract. A 
defect in any of the links along the bleak 
stretch of desert and mountain would 
threaten the bond and mean a tremen- 
dous financial loss to the men who had 
put everything they had in the world in 
the enterprise. That accounts for the 
imperative character of the oath. 

While Sam Clemens (“ Mark Twain”) 
was traveling westward on an overland 
stage coach there was a great deal of 
talk about the Pony Express and the man 
who had thought out the big scheme. 
This reference to the Pony Rider is from 
“ Roughing It ”—the vivid Western book 
that interested a continent and caused a 
whimsical Missouri printer to follow lit- 
erature as a profession: 

In a Jittle while all interest was taken 
up in stretching our necks and watching 
for the Pony Rider—the fleet messenger 
who sped across the continent from St. 
Joseph to Sacramento, carrying letters 
1,900 miles in eight days. Think of that 
for perishable horse and human flesh 
and blood to do! No matter what time 
of the day or night his watch came on, 
and no matter whether it was winter or 
summer, raining, snowing, hailing or 
sleeting, or whether his beat was a level, 
straight road or a crazy trail over moun- 
tain crags and precipices, or whether it 
led through peaceful regions or regions 
that swarmed with hostile Indians, he 
must be always ready to leap into the sad- 
dle and be off like the wind! There was 
no idling time for a Pony Rider on duty. 
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He rode 50 miles without stopping, by 
daylight, moonlight, starlight, or through 
the blackness of darkness—just as it 
happened. He rode a splendid horse 
that was born for a racer and fed and 
lodged like a gentleman; kept him at 
his utmost speed for ten miles; and then, 
as he came crashing up to the station— 
where stood two men holding fast a 
fresh, impatient steed—the transfer of 
rider and mail bags was made in the 
twinkling of an eye, and away flew the 
eager pair and were out of sight before 
the spectator could hardly get the ghost of 
a look. There were about 80 Pony Riders 
in the saddle all the time, night and day, 
stretching in a long, scattering proces- 
sion from Missouri to California, 40 fly- 
ing eastward, and 40 toward the west, 
and among them making 400 gallant 
horses earn a stirring livelihood and see 
a deal of scenery every single day of 
the year. 

“We had a consuming desire, from 
the beginning, to see a Pony Rider; but, 
somehow or other, all that passed us and 
all that met us managed to streak by in 
the night, and so we heard only a whiz 
and a hail, and the swift phantom of the 
desert was gone before we could get 
our heads out of the window. But now 
we were expecting one along every mo- 
ment and would see him in broad day- 
light. Presently the driver exclaims: 
‘Here he comes!’ 

“ Every neck is stretched further and 
every eye strained wider. Away across 
the endless dead level of the prairie a 
black speck appears against the sky, and 
it is plain that it moves. Well, I should 
think so! In a second or two it becomes 
a horse and rider, rising and falling, ris- 
ing and falling—sweeping toward us, 
nearer and nearer—growing more and 
more distinct, more and more sharply 
defined. Nearer and still nearer, and the 
flutter of the hoofs comes faintly to our 
ear. Another instant—a whoop and a 
Hurrah! from our upper deck—a wave of 
the rider’s hand but no reply—and man 
and horse burst past our excited faces 
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and go winging away like a belated frag- 
ment of a storm.” 

There was a Missouri end to the spec- 
tacular race across the country. The 
Pony Express mail from the east was 
delivered to the Hannibal and St. Joe 
Railroad at Hannibal. The road had just 
been completed and the bed was soft. 
The engines burned wood. The word 
went out from the Superintendent that 
a record must be made on the first Pony 
Express that would stand for 50 years. 
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dump into the tender, so that no time 
might be lost in fueling. .The distance 
from Hannibal to St. Joe (206 miles) 
was covered in a little over 4 hours, 
which meant that the Pony Express train 
shot over its wobbly track at 50 miles an 
hour! 

At St. Joe the sawed-off train was 
greeted by an enormous crowd. The 
overland mail was transferred to the 
little sacks of the Pony Rider. Several 
dignitaries made speeches; the band 











THE PONY EXPRESS RIDER. 


From an Old-time Drawing by J. E. SALYER. 





It might be remarked here that until 
very recently no regular train has beaten 
the time of the Pony Express mail. On 
the occasion of the first trip a picked 
engineer—Add Clark—and crew were 
placed in charge. Spikes were driven 
down at all the switches and all trains 
along the line were sidetracked for an 
hour before the steam end of the Pony 
Express was due. At certain points fuel 
agents awaited with a swarm of men, 
each bearing an armful of wood ready to 


played and everybody was enthused. Add 
Clark, the nervy engineer, was the hero 
of the hour. Then the little Pony Rider 
pranced up and he became the great man 
of the occasion. As he left town on his 
route to the West, the crowd cheered and 
cheered as long as he was in sight. Buf- 
falo Bill Cody (then but 15 years old) 
was a member of the Brotherhood of 
Pony Riders. At one time, owing to the 
rider who was to relieve him having been 
shot by outlaws, Bill had to take the 
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dead man’s route and then return—mak- 
ing a straight ride of 322 miles. This 
meant that Buffalo Bill was in the sad- 
dle 32 hours continuously. 

The projectors of the Pony Express 
were heavy losers even at the large bonus 
paid by the Government for the ser- 
vice. When the war came on, a large 
amount of the property was taken, it is 
alleged, to meet the military necessities 
of the Government. Even had it not been 
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put out of business by the war, the end 
of the Pony Express was close at hand. 
The telegraph was completed from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Coast, and 
the best, the strongest, and the bravest 
Pony Rider that lived could not compete 
with his scientific rival. The Pony Rider 
was the culmination of the “wild and 
woolly West,” the climax of frontier life, 
the picturesque end-piece of the great 
occidental drama. 


NATURE’S OWN. 


By LOU RODMAN POLLEY. 


UR horses swung along in the half 
walk, half trot of the bronco on 
the long trail. The sun poured 

fiery rays from a cloudless sky, and the 
usual breeze of the plains seemed to have 
fallen asleep. Far as the narrowed sight 
could reach, lay mile after mile of gray- 
green sagebrush; then the low hills, cov- 
ered with bunch-grass; beyond those, the 
long blue ridges where the timber grew 
—then the glistening peaks of snow. We 
had been riding for hours; our only di- 
version from the monotonous landscape 
and heavy dust was the meagre animal 
life. A coyote, keeping well out of range, 
pointed his sharp muzzle at us. Little 
owls sat stupidly close to the trail, horned 
toads scrambled from beneath our horses’ 
hoofs and the ubiquitous yellow-jacket 
buzzed threateningly close to our ears. 
More than once I glanced at Tavis— 
known from Alaska to Oklahoma as the 
Handsome Cowboy. I was a new hand 
with the Star and B outfit, and I was 
rather proud that Bob Tavis had picked 
me to go with him after the strays. Con- 
versation had languished for the past 
hour, when suddenly, as if a curtain had 
been drawn back, there rose a distant 
line of green with glimpses of the 
sparkling blue river. Our horses quick- 
ened their pace, and, as I wiped my 
sweat and dust enameled face, I said: 
“ Bob, wouldn’t you like to take a swim, 
when we get to the river?” 


To my consternation, he wheeled his 
horse in front of mine, peered under my 
sombrero, and, with his black eyes hard 
as derringers, said in cold, deliberate 
tones: “Well, you measly, ornery little 
cuss!” 

For a space I was silent, through 
amazement and disgust. To think a 
man should hate to take a bath to that 
extent! It seemed incredible Tavis could 
be so dirty. Then I remembered the 
very uncomplimentary name he had ap- 
plied to my inoffensive person and I ex- 
pressed my opinion of his remark in 
terms that left no opportunity for doubt 
of my state of mind. After a steady, 
searching look into my eyes, he drew a 
long breath and permitted the horses to 
go on, as he said: “Don’t get locoed, 
Bud. I ‘low I was chasing the wrong 
steer. You only sent a chance shot, 
without aiming to hit nothing; but it 
hit, Bud—hit me where I’m mighty ten- 
der and some considerable sore. Yes, 
I’m goin’ to tell you, for if I don’t, the 
boys will; and, the way the durned mag- 
pies tell it, you’d think it was a funny 
yarn; when in the real, true story there 
ain’t a thing to even smile at. On the 
contrairy, the ending of it would bring 
tears to the eyes of a body with any more 
feeling than a coyote. The boys ain’t! 

“Now, Bud, what I tell you is ’twixt 
ourselves. It was thisaway. -I was fore- 
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man with the Three X’s and Rex Reis- 
beau—city man, tryin’ his hand with a 
little bunch of cattle—was only six miles 
away. His pretty little wife was with 
him, and with her mandolin and his banjo 
in their cosily furnished home it was a 
deal pleasanter place to stop evenings 
than our shack, where Lung Loo hashed 
our grub for us lonesome cowpunchers. 


the intricacies of the mind of a buckin’ 
bronco—I sure had quite a pack saddle 
o’ mystical lore to pour into the out- 
stretched ear o’ the tenderfoot. 

“T used to ride over on Old Leather- 
jaws—the slyest, contrairiest, most brim- 
stone-minded old cayuse that was ever 
created for the sole purpose o’ drivin’ a 
pious inclined man to profanity. 











‘“‘Now, Bud, what I’m going to tell you is 'twixt ourselves,” said Tavis. 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





Reisbeau and his wife were glad as kids 
at Santy Claus time when I’d come over, 
‘cause he knew less than nothing about 
cattle and was much more ignorant about 
horses than he was about steers. Well, 
bein’ as I’d put in more’n twenty years 
with rope an’ brandin’ iron—meanwhile 
makin’ a sort o’ recreation o’ studyin’ 


“T jumped to the dirt one night, 
dropped the bridle over his head and 
dragged my jinglin’ spurs up Reisbeau’s 
steps; stopped to give my shaps a hitch, 
stepped inside, an’ the next minute I was 
being properly interdooced to the sweet- 
est, daintiest, dimpledest—Oh! what’s 
the use? You nor nobody else ever see 
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such a little, fluffy, brighteyed oriole of 
a girl. An’—I ain’t conceited—an’ I 
ain’t altogether a fool, Bud; but I’m 
givin’ it to you straight. She looked at 
me more’n once with the favorin’ look 
a horse gives his oat box. Well, Rex 
he made me own I was 6 feet an’ 2 inches 
in my sox. (J was afraid they'd ask me 
to measure, an’ I hadn’t had a sock on 
since April). An’ he said he’d made a 
bet about muscles with Miss Delton, the 
visitor, an’ he would roll up the sleeves 
o’ my blue flannel shirt. You’ve seen 
‘em, Bud, an’ you know my arms are only 
a size smaller’n Nig Johnson’s. The lit- 
tle oriole opened her blue eyes an’ Mrs. 
Reisbeau, she says: ‘ Just feel how hard 
his arm is, Nellie!’ And when her soft 
bit o’ a hand touched my arm, she blushed 
like a pink daisy, an’ I sure blushed some 
myself, but I’m so dark I hope they didn’t 
notice it. Well, the little tenderfoot was 
only there for the summer; then some 
friend was comin’ to take her back East. 
She was just wild over the big West, 
learnin’ to ride an’ what she called bein’ 
close to Nature’s heart. Before I went 
home that night, I had promised to teach 
her to ride, to crack a stockwhip, throw 
a rope, cinch a saddle and ninety-three 
other things that would keep me with 
her every hour I could spare from the 
bunch an’ some several hours beside. 
Old Leatherjaws got so I couldn’t head 
him in any direction but Reisbeau’s. 
Them was the sort o’ days that couple 
must a-been puttin’ in in that there Gar- 
den when the Devil got so worked up 
a-begrudging them their happiness, he 
just natchelly had to butt in or die. And, 
do you know, that red-eyed, loose-lipped 
old jackal of a Leatherjaws was the ser- 
pent in this here, as aforesaid, Cow- 
puncher’s Eden. 

“Did you ever teach a girl to do out- 
door stunts, Bud? A girl with round, 
pinky arms that clung to you hard when 
she was afraid of falling an’ let loose of 
you quick, with her cunning little ears 
red, as soon as the scent o’ danger 
passed? It’s a honey-tastin’, boozy feel- 
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in’, dangerous business. Try it if you 
want to. But if the girl has a way o’ 
tippin’ her head back to look up in your 
face when you stand back o’ her, showin’ 
her how to handle a automatic. If she 
has that-a-way, Bud, either marry her 
without waitin’ to ask her or beat it to 
some other corral! But you mustn’t 
think it was all ride an’ rope with us 
two; we were always talkin’, talkin’, 
talkin’. The boys don’t know it, but 
I’m something of a ladies’ man in con- 
versation. I can tackle any subject, from 
catamounts to schoolma’ams, an’ bring 
it to a finish with heels in the air. 
But the subject Nellie could put right 
through, without stopping to water, was 
Nature. She was sick o’ men and man- 
ners in the effete East. She’d found 
Nature in short clothes at last, and she 
did so dote on that same Nature! I was 
glad she allus spoke of the thing as a 
her. But I swelled my lungs out till 
my chest looked like a hen’s craw in 
cornshelling time when I heard the Reis- 
beaus teasin’ her about sayin’ I was 
Nature’s own. Ina little while that was 
all the name Rex an’ his wife ’ud give 
me. The summer was about gone, when 
one night, when I called on Nellie as 
usual, there set a swell dresser—a quiet 
little chap ’thout any more mustache 
than an Injun an’ his hair clipped tight 
as a lockstep pet’s. But he had clear, 
honest-looking eyes and a mouth that 
made you like him. But his mouth wasn’t 
smiling none to speak of, after I come in. 

“ He was Mr. Rohart—a friend of Nel- 
lie’s mother, she said—an’ he’d come to 
take her home. I figured it he had come 
on a fool’s chase, and he appeared to 
have it worked out to a half cent same as 
me. When I set down, Nellie got on 
my side o’ the floor and laughed an’ 
talked with me, while Reisbeau done his 
best to make a jolly talk to the man from - 
‘way down East! The little fellow tried 
to talk nachel, but Yes an’ No was easier 
for him than any other narrative. I re- 
member I’d walked in wearing my Stet- 
son hat an’ a red handkerchief round my 
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neck, ‘cause Nellie said she liked them 
so well. But the way that little chap was 
dressed was sure fine. He had on a silk 
shirt and a new suit o’ grey clothes that 
must a-been fitted to his skin, inch by 
inch. "Twas the prettiest fit I ever see 
on man or beast. Ev’ry few minutes 
he’d ask Nellie something or tell her a 
bit o’ home news; an’ she’d answer in 
them clear, distant tones that women 
know how to hit harder with than a 
man can with a club. Then she’d lower 
her voice again and go on laughin’ an’ 
talkin’ with me. And that little fellow 
got paler an’ paler till his lips was just 
a rigid white line. Bud, I couldn’t turn 
pale like that, less’n *twas about some- 
thing more’n a girl. I swear I couldn’t! 
If I was to have both laigs smashed so 
they had to be cut off, like Pole Abbot’s 
when the mule team rolled down the 
cafion with ’im; or, after droppin’ my 
man, found he’d put a bullet above my 
nose that left me stone-blind, like Red 
Kelly, I wouldn’t stack no chips on my 
keepin’ my natcherel healthy bloom. . But 
as long as I can feel the stirrups under 
my feet and see this (with a sweeping 
wave of his arm), I don’t feel no call to 
emulate the complexion of no corpse, as 
Nellie’s mother’s friend did. Say! he 
was game, though. He’d make himself 
laugh at Rex’s stories an’ he’d tear some 
gay sort o’ talk off when the wife joined 
in visiting him. He was as pleasant 
spoken to me as if he’d owed me money; 
but when Nellie’d give him that frozen 
tone, he had a look in his eyes that was 
the living tintype of a calf they’ve put 
one o’ them spiked’ muzzles on. You 
know how a calf in that there on-natch- 
erel fix’ll run up to the cow in trusting 
eagerness, and, instid o’ a swig o’ his 
reg’lar provender, he gets a kick in the 
jaw that makes him see chain lightning. 
Ever notice the look in his innercent eyes 
when he turns them on his heartless act- 
ing parent? Well, then, you’ve seen the 
look on the face of that young fellow in 
the clothes. 

“Rex wanted me to go out to the sta- 


ble with him an’ look at the bay colt’s off 
fore-foot, an’ when he come in with the 
lantern I went down to the bars to see 
if Old Leathers had changed his mind 
about waitin’ for me. When I came back, 
I stopped in the shadow o’ the porch to 
look at the sky for signs o’ weather. 
Then, too, I wanted to think a little 
over the surprise o’ the other fellow 
being in the. race—an’ I wanted to 
grin broad over his sure coming with 
‘the also ran.’ Nellie stepped out on 
to the porch and walked straight to the 
end, where I stood below on the ground. 
But before I could let her know I was 
there, the Rohart boy had joined her. 
I hadn’t no intention o’ listening, but 
they got talkin’ so interesting from the 
very start, I felt like they wouldn’t want 
me to butt in nor go to stampin’ round, 
makin’ a noise an’ interruptin’. So I 
stood in what the newspapers call re- 
spectful silence. He begun in middling 
bitter tones to say: ‘ So this is the mean- 
ing of the change in your letters? I 
don’t mean to cry Hurt! but I’d as soon 
have expected you to drive a knife in my 
breast as that you would throw me down 
for a stranger, because he’s big and 
handsome and dresses like Buffalo Bill.’ 

“She give her shoulders an impatient 
little hump, and — 

“Tt isn’t any man, Howard—it’s—it’s 
Nature! Free untrammeled Nature! Oh! 
I’m sick and tired of tailor-made men, 
any way!’ 

“The maverick’s voice trembled like 
an organ when the wobble-stop is pulled 
out. ‘Girlie, I worked overtime to earn 
this suit—dreaming you might like it. 
I’ve got the little home all ready for you 
—the very house you once said you 
wished you could ever be rich enough 
to own. I had some surgical instruments, 
some rare books and the gold watch and 
chain that were Father’s. I sold them to 
add to the money I had saved and buy 
the house we once thought we could not 
afford. It’s all furnished and—and— 
waiting — waiting — for —’ He wasn’t 


crying, but he would a have been if he 
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had not stopped just where he did. Then 
she spoke, soundin’ like a robin when 
you’re bothering its nest. You know that 
fretty way. 

“Oh, Howard! I wish you'd stop! 
I’ve—I’ve changed. Any person is likely 
to change. I can’t stand the foolish dress 
and manners that I once liked. Give me 
the big, soft hat with a leather band and 
a red handkerchief tied in a careless knot. 
That’s the style of dress I like, when it’s 
on a big fellow who lives too close to 
Nature to think anything about his 
clothes. Mr. Tavis is Nature’s own.’ 

“* Nellie’ (he'd got his voice well 
under the curb again), ‘if I honestly 
believed you would be happy with that 
picture in a mustache and spurs, I’d 
shake hands with him, deed the house to 
you and go out alone to face my wrecked 
life like a man. But it’s only a passing 
fancy with you, and if you married him, 
he wouldn’t have patience with your fan- 
cies as I always have. He couldn’t, Nel- 
lie; it would be years before he was 
even half acquainted with you. Who will 
ever understand you as I do, dear? I 
pulled your first little pair of white mit- 
tens on your baby hands. I led you, 
your first day at school. We went to 
our first dance together. O Nellie! Nel- 
lie! there never has been, there never 
can be, any world for me without you!’ 

“T was glad Rex’s wife came out just 
then, to bring one o’ them crow-shayed 
shawls that looks like tripe, and the girl 
went in with her. I was looking at the 
picture from the other fellow’s side 0’ 
the shed and I was pretty still the rest o’ 
the evening. Rex’s wife an’ Nellie were 
talkin’ about a trip they were goin’ to 
make next day with the old mare an’ 
buggy. They were goin’ to see an Injun 
racin’ camp, an’ Mrs. Reisbeau says po- 
lite to the stranger: ‘The seat of the 
buggy is very narrow, or I should try to 
persuade you to go with us.’ 

“* He might come on horseback,’ says 
Nellie, with a wicked ‘look in the corner 
of her eye. 


“*T don’t believe I should get far. I 
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was never on horseback in my whole 
life.’ 

“ Say! when he said that, I knew that 
slick lookin’ little boy had sand. He’d 
owned up to the most disgraceful thing 
a man of any color can be guilty of. Put 
the brand o’ shame on himself white hot, 
*cause ’twas the truth an’ he wasn’t goin’ 
to pretend. But I forgot all about his 
feelings when Nellie slipped out on the 
porch when I started for home. I told 
her that, next day, I had to ride over 
an’ tell the Bar G when we was ‘lowing 
to start the round-up. I hadn’t anything 
fixed up to say to her about holy mater- 
mony; so I didn’t tackle the question, 
but stood, saying some no-account thing 
over an’ over, an’ she said ‘ Oh, yes!’ an’ 
‘Have you?’ while my heart kept pound- 
in’ louder’n louder till I hears her pre- 
cious little heart thumpin’ away wild like 
an’ I knowed it had joined the stampede. 
So I catches her in a mighty hug that 
must have hurt her, and then, Bud, 
I kissed her—just once; but it lasted 
long enough to ’a made three daylight 
kisses. Then I was down the steps, out 
in the cool, sweet night, into the saddle 
and tearin’ across the range; an’ if 
Leathers hadn’t stopped short an’ bucked 
sincere, I might ’a died with the feelings 
carromin’ round inside o’ me. An’ I 
didn’t want to yell nor bang away with 
my arsenal, neither. Queer, wasn’t it? 
Now, whiskey never had that quietin’ 
effect on me. If I’d been as full of red 
liquor as I was o’ feelings, you could ’a 
heard me clear to the desert. 

“TI woke up pretty frequent that night, 
an’ when day broke, to quote the Sunday 
supplement, I was one seethin’ mass 0’ 
humanity. But a long, hot ride sort o’ 
steadied me, and when I come onto the 
river—just as we have today, Bud—I 
thought a swim would freshen me up, 
an’ o’ course I was goin’ to see Nellie 
that night. I tied Old Leathers, ’cause 
the Devil might trust him to stand on 
a pertic’lar occasion like that, but I 
wouldn’t. I peeled, but the sun fell blis- 
tering hot on the river; so, after sousing 
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my head, I put on my Stetson, tied by 
handkerchief round my neck and slunged 
in. Say! that was the last swim I’ve 
ever enjoyed. I plunged round and 
finally picked out an old root t’other 
side the river, an’ sayin’ — (Now mind, 
Bud, if ever you hint what I’m telling 
you to the boys, I'll shoot you up). Yes, 
I was sayin’, I looked over at the old 
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like toward home, the broken rope dan- 
glin’ from his neck. I knew if he saw 
me chasing him, he’d sprint like the pride 
of a baseball nine; but if I could get 
ahead of him, he’d trot back to the: tree 
where he had been tied. By swimming 
like a seal, I got to the bend of the river, 
jumped out and ran like a deerhound for 
a little less than a quarter of a mile, 








“The buggy was ‘most abreast of the bush; an’! thought I could stand the agony til} they passed.’’ 
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root and wauled out, ‘My Nellie is 
drowndin’!’ and then I swam like a tor- 
pedo boat in action—pretending the root 
was Nellie an’ that I was savin’ her. I 
got to the root—panting out ‘ Saved!’ 
like the duffer in the show does. When 
[ happened to look across the river, there 
was Old Leatherjaws walkin’ careless 


struck the home trail and faced the as- 
tonished deserter. He sure did look 
grieved, but he turned round and jogged 
back toward the cottonwood. I walked 
along behind him, for I knew I couldn’t 
catch him until he stopped where I’d left 
him. There was more grass than sage- 
brush, and once there had been an Injun 
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road along there but it was deserted for 
the new road to the Fort the Government 
had made. I didn’t feel any anxiety 
about any one coming along while I was 
so far from my clothes. But the sun was 
awful on my bare back, so I broke the 
top from the only good-sized sagebrush 
there and held it over me as a Chink 
does an umbrella. I had stopped and was 
pulling thistles out of the bottom of my 
foot, when I heard a little rattling, an’, 
lookin’ up, I see a buggy behind me, with 
two women in it. I knowed Reisbeau’s 
old mare—I knowed she had a suckling 
colt and was wild to get home to it—an’ 
| also knowed that, without having any 
intention of running away, she had a 
mouth that a locomotive pullin’ on the 
bit couldn’t phase, when she headed for 
her happy home. I sprinted. So did the 
old mare; but she was shod and I was 
barefooted an’.she gained on me like a 
cyclone. I could hear the women scream- 
in’ ‘Whoa, Dolly! whoa!’ An’ then 
Nellie a-hollerin’ in a badly scared voice, 
‘Turn her round, Cora! Oh, turn her 
round!’ But on she come, an’ I just 
remembered that | was still hanging onto 
the sagebrush top—a-wavin’ it like a hal- 
leluyah palm as I bounded on before 
them. I couldn’t make the river and [ 
felt I'd ruther die than have them pass 
me; an’ turnin’ to the right or left still 
left me without shelter and going away 
from my clothes. There was one prom- 
ise of a hiding place if I could reach it 
before the mare. A lone greasewood, 
higher than my head and big at its top 
as a table—a mass of brush and twigs— 
stood just ahead. I spurted for sweet 
life—throwed the sagebrush in the air 
an’ ran as I never ran before. Doin’ the 
best that was in me, I made the grease- 
wood a scant three jumps ahead o’ the 
old sorrel. I crashed into that bush with 
the biggest bound—but one—man ever 
made. The one that beat it, was the high 
bar leap I took when I come out a second 
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after. For I’d jumped into a nest of the 
maddest, hottest, skin-rippenest yellow- 
jackets that ever used pizened, red-hot 
augers for stingers. The buggy was 
most abreast o’ the bush, an’ I thought 
I could stand the agony till she—I mean 
they—passed. But, in that very breath, 
ninety-five o’ them infernal bees took me 
in the neck an’ behind my ears an’ about 
a hundred an’ fourteen of ‘em drove their 
biling hot stingers in my flank—twisted 
‘em an’ drove ‘em in deeper. No martyr 
that was ever martyred but would ’a 
throwed up the sponge. / sure did, and, 
with a squall that would ’a scared a wild- 
cat, I come out o’ that bush with a big 
bound that landed me square on the 
old mare’s back! Say! I wake nights, 
thinkin’ I hear the terrifying screams 0’ 
them women. Nellie was trying to climb 
over the back o’ the seat; but as I struck 
the mare’s back, for the first time in 
twenty years, she bolted. I hung on for 
a minute, before I knew enough to jump 
an’ scuttle into the river. 

“T met Rex a week later at the round- 
up. He told me Nellie and Rohart were 
married an’ gone home. He kept grin- 
ning an’ ses he, ‘My wife didn’t say 
much, only that Nellie was right about 
you not seeming to care for clothes. But 
of course Cora told me, and, because | 
couldn’t help talkin’ about Nature’s own, 
an’ how becoming a cowboy hat an’ hand- 
kerchief was, Nellie hustled off, with her 
beau.’ Bud, they ain’t no real sympathy 
between an old cowpuncher an’ an ama- 
teur. I’ve never been to Reisbeau’s place 
since.” Here Tavis broke off, and, draw- 
ing his gun, blazed away at a grease- 
wood and a swarm of furious bees came 
whirling toward us. “Duck an’ ride, 
Bud!” he yelled, as he bent down and 
urged his pony into a run. “I know I 
hain’t no right to be filing ‘em up, but, 
confound their yellow stripes, I sure do 
like to plug the lead into ’em!” 
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ACROSS THE BARREN GROUNDS TO HUDSON’S BAY. 


By EDWARD A. PREBLE, 


Assistant Biologist United States Biological Survey. 


IN FIVE PARTS.— Part V. 


OOKO, my new guide, was a mid- 
dle-aged man of more than the av- 
erage size, and therefore was usu- 

ally referred to at Fort Churchill as the 
Big Eskimo. The fact that he was will- 
ing to go with a party of strangers, with 
no companion of his own race, spoke 
well for his courage, and this is one of 
the chief characteristics wherein the Es- 
kimo differs from the average Indian. 
We were each ignorant of the other’s 
language, but I found him exceedingly 
acute of comprehension, and we were 
soon able to exchange ideas by the help 
of signs and rude pencil drawings. He 
was always pleasant and willing to do 
anything required of him and his inti- 
mate knowledge of the coast made him 
of great service to me. 

We sailed northward until hidaii 
enshrouded us, and then put down our 
anchor, as I had decided to remain out 
in the boat all night, hoping to gain 
time. I shall not soon forget the dis- 
comfort of that night. It rained heavily 
and a southeast wind blew with sufficient 
force to drench us with spray. Fortu- 
nately, our anchor held firm or we 
should have encountered fresh trouble. 
When daylight finally broke, the wind 
was still favorable and we resumed our 
voyage, but had gone only a few miles 
when the wind shifted to the north. We 
rowed for a while against it, but finally 
it increased almost to a gale, and we 
could make no headway. Even then we 
were forced to wait several hours for high 
tide before we could land, and this wait, 
because of our forced inaction in an open 
boat, was most uncomfortable. We were 
cold, wet and hungry, and were all heart- 
ily glad when, at about 6 in the eve- 


ning, the tide reached its highest point 
and we were able to pole the boat to 
within a hundred yards of solid land and 
wade ashore. We found an abundance 
of driftwood and soon had supper un- 
der way and our bedding drying. The 
Eskimo disdained to go near the fire, but 
wrung the surplus water out of his blan- 
ket, and then stood with outstretched 
arms in the evening breeze until he con- 
sidered himself sufficiently dry. The In- 
dians and I, however, had been cold and 
wet long enough to appreciate a good 
fire and we thoroughly enjoyed it. 

I began at once to examine our sur- 
roundings and found them very favor- 
able for my work. There were fewer 
wet meadows and ponds than at my for- 
mer camp, but many sandy and gravelly 
ridges, the remains of ancient beaches. 
Some of the species of birds which had 
been abundant at my last camp had dis- 
appeared or were now represented by 
fewer individuals, but otherwise the same 
bewildering array of bird life was in evi- 
dence. Their numbers, however, were 
daily lessening: soon they would be 
gone. 

The next morning Pooko started out 
on a caribou hunt and I had a chance 
to observe his method of finding the ani- 
mals. Seating himself on the highest 
knoll he could find, he carefully scanned 
the surrounding country with a small 
telescope. Several times during the fore- 
noon I saw him thus engaged on the 
distant hiliocks, but finally lost sight of 
him far to the north. That night he did 
not return, and as the wolves were howl- 
ing all night, I felt some uneasiness re- 
garding him, but early the next morn- 
ing he appeared. Slung from his shoul- 
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ders was a welcome supply of tender 
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caribou meat. He had killed the ani- 
mal many miles away, late in the after- 
noon, and had scarcely rested since leav- 
ing camp the morning before. Later 
in the day we secured another—a fine 
buck—close to our camp. The caribou 
had now begun to move southward, and 
as they seek the shore, on account of 
the protection from insects afforded by 
the sea breezes, we saw a few almost 
daily. 

One day I wandered far back from 
the shore of the Bay. A few low alders 
and willows, trailing along the ground 
or raising their heads a few inches above 
it, were the largest shrubs. The grasses 
and most of the herbaceous plants had 
gone to seed and several kinds of 
dwarfed shrubs bore ripening fruit. 
Prominent was the black crowberry, 
whose juicy fruit is a favorite food of 
the geese and plovers on their southward 
journeys. Another conspicuous shrub 
was the so-called baked-apple berry or 
yellow berry. The tiny two-leaved plant 
bears a solitary amber-colored berry 
about the size of a large raspberry. Its 
taste is agreeable, and, hungry for fruit, 
I threw myself on the turfy sod and 
revelled in its juicy abundance. 

For a time I followed the banks of 
the stream at whose mouth we were en- 
camped. It flowed over a rocky bed, and 
its rapid current gave vivid evidence of 
the decided slope of the plain toward the 
Bay. I soon left its banks and followed 
a succession of sandy ridges. Here I 
found several burrows of the Barren 
Ground spermophile or Parry’s marmot, 
one of the mammals of which I was in 
search. Though belonging to a genus 
which inhabits chiefly the prairie or 
shrubby tracts of warmer zones, this 
rodent finds in these Arctic barrens a 
congenial habitat, though several months 
of each year must be spent in hiberna- 
tion. Along the summits of most of the 
ridges distinct paths showed the lines of 
travel of the caribou, and of their 
followers, the wolves. I saw one of 
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these wolves, of a light yellowish-white 
color, trotting rapidly along the crest of 
a distant ridge, and later in the day 
found her den, of similar construction 
to that of a fox. One of the young 
ones, now nearly full grown, still lin- 
gered about the home, but on my ap- 
proach scampered away rather than trust 
to its security. Shortly afterward I 
heard a chorus of wolf howls in the di- 
rection of the Bay, and finally made out 
the figure of a caribou coming directly 
toward me, a mile or two away. In an 
incredibly short space of time he passed 
at a distance of a hundred yards. As 
he was passing, I gave a sharp whistle. 
He immediately stopped and surveyed 
me for a few seconds, evidently in won- 
der, and then, perhaps remembering his 
pursuers, bounded on. He was a fine 
healthy buck and was in no danger from 
the wolves. I was surprised to see the 
ease with which he trotted through a 
boggy place, where his broad hoofs pre- 
vented him from sinking more than a 
few inches. He kept up the same swift 
trot until he vanished from my sight— 
far inland. The sight of the camp had 
frightened the wolves from the trail, and 
I saw nothing of them. 

The long Arctic day came at last to a 
close, and I turned back toward camp. 
The white-headed loons began to sound 
their wild calls from the shallow nesting 
ponds; and far out over the darkening 
plain a solitary wolf set up a mournful 
howl and was answered by his compan- 
ions here and there. All day long I had 
wandered alone over the barren plains 
with never a feeling of loneliness; but 
now, as I trudged back to camp in the 
gathering gloom, these wild night voices, 
borne far on the still evening air, sent 
over me a feeling of depression, as | 
thought of the vastness of the great lone 
land surrounding me and of the long 
hard journey which lay between this 
camp and my distant home. The howl 


of a wolf, heard on the darkening Bar- 
ren Grounds when one is far from camp, 
puts the finishing touch to a picture of 
utter desolation and loneliness. 
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I would gladly have spent a month on 
this barren point, but the time I had set 
for my return was fast approaching, and 
after a stay of only a few days we 
started southward. The wind, which had 
so vigorously fought against our north- 
ward progress, now as strenuously op- 
posed our return, and day after day of 
severe labor took us but slowly home- 
ward. Still, our voyage was not entirely 
uneventful, as we had some interesting 
experiences every day. On one occa- 
sion, as we put ashore for our night 
camp, we’chanced upon the bed of a 
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less wander southward along the coast, 
either to pass the winter snugly en- 
sconced in a snowy den beneath the shel- 
ter of some dwarfed spruce, or perhaps 
to roam about until spring amid the 
driving snow and rough ice of Hudson’s 
Bay. 

A day or two after leaving our north- 
ern camp we had a fine view of a cari- 
bou. We were sailing southward along 
the shore with a light breeze, when my 
attention was attracted to a noble buck 
which was feeding close to the water’s 
edge. He seemed unconscious of any 
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Polar bear, recently occupied. How sug- 
gestive of the Arctics was the resting 
place of this Polar monster. A simple 
hollow in the rank beach grass; the site, 
a small level spot on the summit of a 
low hillock, selected with a view alike 
to comfort and security. Here was the 
bed of a transient traveler, now perhaps 
on his way southward after a summer’s 
wandering among the icebergs of the 
northern inlets. Satiated with his diet 
of seal’s flesh, he had remained here for 
several days, feeding on the tender 
grasses, From this place he would doubt- 


danger, and I steered the boat as close 
to the shore as the depth of water per- 
mitted, to observe his movements. To 
my surprise, he advanced to the edge of 
the water as soon as he perceived the 
boat, and, as we passed at a distance 
of 100 yards, trotted along abreast of 
us, even wading knee-deep to get a 
nearer view. Occasionally he stopped 
and expanded the patch of long white 
hair on his throat into an oval disk. 
This action was repeated so rapidly as 
to give the sensation of successive flashes 
of light. By this means, similar to its 
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effect to the so-called flagging of the an- 
telope and elk, the caribou doubtless sig- 
nal to each other. 

One morning when about to break 
camp we saw several Eskimos paddling 
along the shore in their little kayaks. 
They landed on a point near us, and, 
while waiting for the tide to rise, we 
visited them. They proved to be part 
of the crew of one of the Company’s 
sloops and were on their way back to 
their homes in the North. They were 
making a breakfast of the boiled flesh of 
a Polar bear, which they had killed a 
day or two before. Their kayaks, beau- 
tifully made by stretching a covering 
of deer-skin parchment over a light 
frame made of driftwood, were carefully 
placed on the rocks while they ate. Each 
boat carried but one person, who had his 
simple traveling kit and blanket lashed 
on the deck behind him—for the little 
boats are decked over, excepting a hole 
just large enough to admit the body of 
the occupant. In these frail boats the 
Eskimos travel along the coast wherever 
they please. The women never use the 
kayaks, but have larger and safer boats, 
called oomiaks, in which they carry the 
family baggage and the children. 

A few miles south of Hubbart Point 
we saw, far to the south, the first scat- 
tering trees—appearing first like solitary 
poles on the hazy horizon, and then 


slowly assuming definite shape. “I’m 
glad to see that stick, me!” said Solo- 
mon, and Enoch echoed: “ Me, too!” 


While on the Barren Grounds they had 
enjoyed the novelty of its treeless wastes, 
and, thanks to the driftwood, we always 
had fire; but when they saw the northern 
fringe of the forest they felt that they 
were getting back to their own country 
and voiced a sentiment dear to all peo- 
ples the world over. 

On August 19, after a long day’s 
sail, we reached Fort Churchill, and 
learned that the ship had departed for 
England only a day or two before. Mr. 
King had come up from York Factory 
on her and was now returning. He 
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preferred walking along the coast and 
urged us to accompany him, but we 
thought better of the water route. We 
at once made preparations for our jour- 
ney, and two days later started for York 
Factory in the “packet boat ”—a smalle- 
craft than the one we had taken from 
York. We had a fairly good passage 
down the coast, stopping for a few hours 
on two or three occasions and adding t« 
our collections. The night of August 
26 we sailed up the Hayes to York Fac- 
tory, just in time to get housed from a 
heavy autumnal storm which raged dur- 
ing the following day. We now packed 
our baggage as snugly as possible, as 
our accumulated collections and the pro- 
visions would severely tax the capacitv 
of our canoe. On the afternoon of Au 
gust 28 we bade Goodbye to our kind 
friends at the post, and, taking a last 
look at Hudson’s Bay, soon to be en- 
folded in the grasp of winter, we started 
up the Hayes. 

Tracking is a means of transportatior 
commonly employed throughout the 
world, and consists merely in hauling the 
boat by means of a line. With horses 
as the motive power, it is the usual 
means of progression of the canal boat. 
Among most of the native tribes of Brit- 
ish America it is the ordinary method 
practiced in up-stream navigation, and 
there man usually furnishes the power, 
though dogs are sometimes employed 
as accessories. Properly done, the labor 
is as severe as usually falls to the lot of 
man, but it is by far the most satisfac- 
tory method of stemming the current 
available to the savage. A good tracker 
travels at a fast walk, and, if no ex- 
traordinary difficulties are encountered, 
puts from 20 to 30 miles behind him 
daily. Of course much depends on the 
sort of beach available for a tracking 
ground and on the state of the current. 
The line, which is as thin and light as is 
consistent with strength, is fastened to a 
thwart at a distance of about a third of 
the length of the boat from the bow, 
which allows the current to strike the 
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boat at such an angle as to counteract 
the shoreward pull of the line. If the 
current be fairly even, the canoe is easily 
steered from the stern, but the steers- 
man must give his undivided attention 
to his duties, both to avoid injury to 
the canoe and to reduce to a minimum 
the labor of the tracker. In difficult wa- 
ter it is necessary to have a bowsman, 
armed with a pole, to watch for sunken 


only a few miles before dark, as the days 
were now getting short, and encamped 
on the left bank of the river. 

The most beautiful season of the 
Northern year had now arrived. The 
days were just cool enough to be pleas- 
ant, and the light frosts had banished 
those malignant pests, the mosquitoes. 
The poplars, which occupy the island 
and the higher parts of the shores, and 




















A DIFFICULT STRETCH OF RAPIDS IN FRANKLIN RIVER. Below Windy Lake. 





rocks and to assist the steersman. A 
pack-strap, passed over the landward 
shoulder and beneath the seaward arm 
of the tracker, does duty as a breastplate. 
With a party of our size, traveling light, 
two trackers usually relieve each other 
at intervals; but our canoe was so heav- 
ily loaded that the Indians preferred to 
track together. Thus we started late in 
the afternoon of August 28. We made 


the viburnum, dogwood, dwarf birch, 
and various willows which line the banks, 
were just assuming the beautiful tints 
of Autumn. The Indians, knowing that 
the season of navigation was fast draw- 
ing to a close, settled themselves man- 
fully to the task before them. Each 
morning they were up as soon as it was 
fairly light, and we were usually on our 
way by sunrise. We stopped two or 
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three times a day for a lunch, besides our 
morning and evening meals, for the se- 
vere labor of tracking requires plenty of 
food. The mornings were usually foggy, 
but by the time we had progressed a few 
miles it generally cleared away. Only 
an occasional heavy shower delayed us; 
if it merely drizzled, we covered the bag- 
gage with a tarpaulin and kept on. Thus 
we traveled steadily homeward, each 
night a few miles nearer our destina- 
tion. We usually trapped a few speci- 
mens at our night camps, and the next 
evening prepared them by the light of a 
candle. 

We reached the junction of the 
Shamattawa and the Steel on August 
30, and the mouth of the Fox at noon 
on Sept. 1. The Indians were always 
on the lookout for footprints along the 
shore, and on this day reported the tracks 
of bears and a moose. This is near the 
limit of the range of the latter animal 
in this direction. We often saw the 
tracks of caribou also, but failed to get 
sight of any large game whatever dur- 
ing the ascent of the river, although a 
party just ahead of us killed a caribou 
on Steel River. Above Steel River we 
entered Hill River, where the current is 
much swifter, making the tracking slow 
and difficult, and during the first after- 
noon we made only a few miles. The 
same was the case on Sept. 2, when we 
were delayed a part of the day by rain. 
During the day we saw a female mer- 
ganser with young not over two weeks 
old, evidently a delayed brood. Such late 
broods seldom survive the stormy 
weather and various other dangers of 
late autumn and rarely become capable 
of taking care of themselves—usually 
becoming the prey of some mink or other 
predatory animal. 

Our tracking ended at Rock Portage, 
which we reached shortly after noon on 
Sept. 3. Above this point the character 
of the banks renders tracking impossi- 
ble, and during the remainder of the 
ascent of Hill River our progress was 
very tedious. In a single day we made 
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ten portages, and we were continually 
poling and paddling up small rapids or 
hauling the canoe by hand up short 
chutes. On approaching a rapid which we 
thought we could stem, the Indians 
looked it over (though, as a matter of 
fact, Solomon’s seven summers on the 
York boats had made him familiar with 
every rapid and eddy on the stream) and 
decided on a plan of action. Below an 
exposed rock a long eddy usually ex- 
tends down-stream, and if we could 
reach its lower end it was generally 
possible to paddle up to the rock. Then 
another similar eddy was selected, and. 
pushing out into the current, we paddled 
with all our might toward it. At first 
it seemed as if the impetuous flood 
would get the better of us, but we usu- 
ally succeeded in reaching the desired 
point and thus made good a few yards. 
Often we had to slip overboard into the 
water and lead the canoe up a shallow 
riffle, or, leaping upon an exposed rock, 
pass it, by hand, past an unusually trou- 
blesome point. Sometimes, by getting a 
little headway in a piece of compara- 
tively still water, we were able to paddle 
up a swift place, which seemed at first 
impossible of ascent. Thus did we ad- 
vance, mile after mile, and on the after- 
noon of Sept. 5 reached Swampy Lake 
—having accomplished the most toilsome 
part of our journey. We pitched our 
tent that night near the deserted Indian 
camp on the wooded point, where we 
had encamped the night of July 6, two 
months before. At that time summer 
was at its height, but now the nights 
were frosty and the leaves were falling. 
Near our camp we shot a mink which 
we saw swimming across a narrow strait. 
This was the first of several which we 
secured under similar circumstances. 
They were all young ones, and, accord- 
ing to the Indians, were striking out 
from the places of their birth to seek 
homes for themselves. 

We reached Trout Falls, nine miles 
from Oxford House, on Sept. 8, and that 
post at noon the next day. While 
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portaging at the Knife Rapids I 
secured a fine old ruffed grouse from 
his drumming stand on a rock and was 
able to observe a phenomenon which 
doubtless is familiar to many sportsmen, 
but which I had never seen described 
in print. As I held the bird in my hand 
a few minutes, the wings became raised 
above the back until they were nearly 
in contact, and stiffened in that position. 
As the body cooled, however, the wings 
dropped to their normal position. 

We remained a day at Oxford House, 
to finish up some work, to pack the 
specimens we had left there, and to al- 
low Solomon and Enoch to give a dance 
in commemoration of their safe return 
from Eskimo Land. A vacant log house, 
whose single room was quite commodi- 
ous, served as a ballroom and was well 
lighted with tallow candles. All the resi- 
dents assembled, the men on one side 
of the hall and the women on the other. 
The method of selecting partners was 
unique. The swain in search of a part- 
ner strolled along the line of damsels, 
until he made up his mind whom to se- 
lect, but not a word was uttered. He 
merely crooked his finger before the 
maid (or matron) of his choice and she 
left her place and followed him to the 
end of the room. The music was fur- 
nished by a native fiddler and various 
jigs and reels were performed. The 
women shuffled through the figures with 
but little display of either grace or skill, 
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while the men devoted their energies to 
stamping as violently as possible. For- 
tunately, their feet were incased only in 
moccasins, or the effect on the audience 
would have been unendurable. The 
morning after the dance we started out 
with two very sleepy Indians on the final 
stage of our canoe journey. We suffered 
no mishap, and were usually favored 
with fine weather. Robinson Portage 
was reached on Sept. 13, and that night 
our camp was pitched at the upper end 
of the rapids. 

The Echimamish, which we reached 
the next day, was very low, and for a 
short distance we experienced the un- 
pleasant novelty of having to track down- 
stream, being unable to paddle the canoe 
through the liquid mud which filled the 
bed of the river. Saturday evening, 
Sept. 15, we encamped at Sea Falls, and 
on Sunday forenoon paddled easily 
through Little Playgreen Lake, reach- 
ing Norway House about noon. Con- 
sidering our heavy load, we had made 
good time from York Factory. The peo- 
ple at the post were surprised to learn 
that we had been able to reach the Bar- 
ren Grounds and return in the few 
weeks we had been gone. Here we did 
our final packing, and soon had every- 
thing ready for the steamer. In this re- 
spect also we were fortunate; for on 
Sept. 20 we were on our way down the 
lake, and on the 22d we reached Winni- 


peg. 


KILLING A BIG ’GATOR IN PANAMA. 


By CREDE HASKINS CALHOUN. 


WAS eating lunch when Corporal 
Calvert came into the mess hall and 
told me that a big alligator had been 

seen in the bayou over near the lock site. 
That was enough. I didn’t wait for the 


commissary ice cream that is usually dis- 
pensed for dessert, but hurried down to 
my office and got an old model Colt’s 
rifle .44 calibre and a supply of soft- 


nosed steel-jacketed cartridges. Calvert 
had a .38-55 Winchester with soft point 
cartridges. We hurried over the lock 
site as fast as the mid-day sun and the 
rough going would permit. A negro 
switch tender was standing on the bank 
of the bayou, waving his arms at us. 
The bayou was about 300 yards long and 
half as wide. On one side the thick 
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brush grew up to the edge and on the 
other was a wide mud flat. 

“T see him right down thar by de 
stump,” announced the Jamaican when 
we had come up to him. 

“Where is he now?” asked the Cor- 
poral. 

‘Gone down, suh,” grinned the negro. 

‘‘Won’t you go down and scare him 
up for us?’”’ I asked. 

“Oh, no, suh!"’ he answered and 
laughed. 

“Don’t you like alligators?’ I con- 
tinued. 

“Oh, no, suh! it am de othah way 
round, suh—dey likes me!” Then he 
bent over and uncorked a hearty Ethiop- 
ian laugh at his own joke. 

We crossed the other side of the 
bayou, and, after crawling through the 
brush to a point opposite the stump, saw 
the ’gator rise at the other end of the 
pond. We hustled through the tangle, 
sometimes on hands and knees, and had 
just a glimpse of a broad horny back 
when it sank. Ina few minutes the big 
fellow reappeared near the half-sub- 
merged stump where the negro had first 
seen him. Then we discovered that the 
‘gator would chase us up and down the 
brush covered bank until he tired of the 
fun, and, after creeping back along the 
bank, took up a position that commanded 
a view of the stump and waited. Fifteen 
long minutes in the burning sun, and 
bubbles began to rise near the stump. A 
second later two eyes set in ever widen- 
ing circles followed the bubbles. We 
raised our rifles and the eyes disappeared. 
Now we kept our guns to our shoulders. 
In another minute the eyes popped up 
again, and—counting One! Two! Three! 
—we fired together. There was a swirl 
of brackish green water and the alligator 
disappeared. We had aimed just back of 
his eyes, and afterwards found that the bul- 
lets must have felt to the ’gator like ordi- 
nary hail-stones to a man without a hat. 

The next time he came up, his yellow 
side was towards us. This shot we aimed 
just below the heavy back shell, and 
when the guns cracked he jumped half- 
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way out of the water. His great jaws 
opened wide and snapped shut with a re- 
port like slapping two boards together. 
He lashed the water to foam with his long 
tail and then buried himself in the mud 
at the bottom of the bayou. His wounds 
were worrying him by this time, and he 
soon came up, to get another volley. 
Now he must have concluded that he 
could not get away from the leaden 
stingers and started for the river. We 
poured shot after shot into him but he 
kept on towards the mouth of the bayou. 
Finally one of us would shoot into his 
side, and when he leaped out of the water 
and opened his jaws the other fired down 
his throat. These leaden pills did not 
seem to disconcert him very much. He 
was within 15 feet of the river when the 
fire became so hot that he started out on 
the bank. I hurried across and met him 
Aiming fairly between his eyes, I fired. 
A man who was standing on the dump 
across the bayou stooped over; then 
waved his hand at me. He had the bul- 
let. It had glanced off the ’gator’s head 
and struck in the dirt at the man’s feet. 
Remember it was a .44 with soft nose 
and steel jacket. A second shot entered 
just behind the eye in the soft flesh be- 
neath the top shell. There followed a 
tremendous lashing in the mud and then 
the monster lay still—dead. 

How to get him out was the next 
problem. We sent to camp for a rope 
and when it came our troubles had just 
begun. After building a bridge of logs 
through the mud, it took two “Spigotty”’ 
dollars and half an hour of coaxing and 
threatening to induce a 14-year-old Ja- 
maican boy to go out and fasten the rope 
around the huge body. He climbed out 
and stood on the broad horny back. Then 
we wished for a camera; but as the sun 
was slipping over the rim of the hills, the 
light was failing. The rope fastened, we 
braced ourselves and pulled. The carcass 
just wiggled a little bit. We sat down to 





- rest and ponder. The dredge whistles blew 


5 o'clock. Work stopped on the canal. 
‘“‘Caramba! Cayman grande!” 
We looked up. Across the bayou 
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stood a crowd of Spanish laborers... We 
pulled feebly at the rope. The Spaniards 
needed no further invitation but immedi- 
ately-flocked over and lined up along the 
rope. Then shouting “Arriba!” (Up/) 
in chorus, they dragged the huge body 
out of the mud. Now one of them, who 
announced that he had been a carnicero 
(dutcher) in Spain, took a heavy cleaver 
that we had fetched from camp and dis- 
emboweled the cayman. It would make 
lighter pulling. At his second stroke, 
something cracked like glass and the 
neck of a beer bottle popped out of the 
opening made by the cleaver. This was 
pulled out. The label was faded and 
torn but we could read the magic letters 
MILWAU—. The laborers passed re- 
marks about the habits of the cayman. 
A couple more gashes in the yellow belly 
and a brown ear protruded. Amid shouts 
of laughter, the carnicero pulled out the 
front half of a dog that must have weighed 
30 pounds. Next a hind-leg appeared 
and the other half of the dog was rescued. 
Then an American who was standing near 
remarked that the ’gator must have been 
of German habits, as the “hot dog”’ and 
beer proved. 

Alligators are very fond of dogs—that 


-is, a gastric fondness. They attract them 


by a peculiar noise not unlike the bark of 
adog. The canine gets brave and runs 
out onto a mud-covered log looking for 
his enemy, and the log turns into a hun- 
gry alligator. Then here is a little jun- 


gle tragedy. The alligator returns to the 
water and washes off his muddy disguise ; 
then he finds a nice sunny place in which 
to sleep and digest the dog. 

The chattering Spaniards hauled the 
carcass out into the river and floated it up 
to camp, then dragged it accross the rail- 
road tracks to the barracks. They were 
followed by a crowd of curious laborers 
of all nationalities. Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Italians, East Indians, Spaniards, Japs 
and Chinese were in the crowd—each, I 
suppose, saying alligator in their respect- 
ive tongue. Once in camp, we hired the 
carnicero to skin the big fellow. He 
measured over 12 feet. We started to 
leave, when we were accosted by Wing 
Chong, an Americanized Chinaman. He 
was carrying a long, formidable looking 
knife and a large pan. 

“My flieny”’ (friend), he said, ‘I lika 
have a liver of the alligator. It makee 
vair fine mledicine. Curee allee kind er 
fever and pain.” 

“Certainly, Wing,” I said. “Help 
yourself.” 

Then his rat-like face wrinkled into a 
smile and his little rat eyes twinkled. “1 
tank you, my flieny,”’ he said, bowing. 

In half an hour Wing came back to 
me, wearing a look mixed with wonder 
and disappointment. ‘That a vair funee 
alligator—he no got any liver,” he an- 
nounced. Then I remembered that we 
had left the ’gator’s entrails on the bank 
of the bayou. 
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2 By CHARLES EDWARD HEWITT. 


Verdant plumes on base and crest; 
Lovers’ secrets in mighty breast. 
Majestic stillness against the sky— 
A mount of God to linger by. 


Lo!! A wonder happens soon, 
Witnessed by the harvest moon: 
Waving verdure and sylvan bed 
Transform to yellow and wampum red; 
And crystal air, rollicking o’er, 
Brings to earth a priceless store. 


Yet stay! The streamlet’s monotones 
Are smothered now to muffled moans; 
And erstwhile wealth of varied light 
Has given place to virgin white. 


Not long is leashed the Potent Breath :— 
Life’s lowly cradle bed is Death. 
Through loamy brownand lichened crack 
God’s children peep—a-coming back; 
And, having learned of His Own ways, 
Awaken in a song of praise! 











“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce 
a pure serenity of mind.” —WASHINGTON IRVING. 





—. 


a gentleness of spirit and 








THE BIG TROUT OF THE JAM POOL. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


HIS story is written with a purpose 
—to prove that large trout are 
found in small streams. Some 

fishermen imagine that, in order to se- 
cure big fish, they must fish deep lakes 
or great rivers, must journey far from 
home and spend their hard-earned dol- 
lars. The fact of the matter is that, in 
August and September, little, unimport- 
ant creeks often shelter fish so large that 
they are compelled to seek out pools, in 
order to find room to turn around. Per- 
haps this is stretching the truth a wee 
bit, but you will find big fellows where 
you least expect them. Why? Well, 
when the August sun warms the waters 
of the larger rivers, the trout find the 
changed temperature unbearable, and 
seek out the little cold, clear spring 
brooks. There with flies or grasshop- 
pers, if you use bait, you may take them 
—great lusty fellows, painted as trout 
are only painted when the spawning 
season draws near. But be sure that 
you will need goad tackle; also that 
you must be possessed of patience and 
resourcefulness. Not every angler can 
successfully fish little streams, for not 
much room is granted for battle. The 
odds are all in the fish’s favor. 
* * * * 

Some years ago we were camping on 

Willow Brook—a stream known to but 


few fishermen; and only a few of these 
few know that in the torrid days of Au- 
gust large trout come up from the noted 
stream into which Willow Brook empties 
—a condition that is true of every creek 
emptying into large trout streams. If 
you doubt that last statement, just do a 
little detective work on your own ac- 
count. I said we were camping, and by 
‘‘we’’ I meant Little Sister, Wife and 
Girl. I was the only ‘rough element” 
in the party. Our tents were pitched on 
a pine-capped bluff, overlooking the little 
valley through which Willow Brook aim- 
lessly meanders—in no hurry to lose 
itself in the bosom of the large and 
famous stream. Away to the south we 
could see the dark pall of smoke which 
hung over a manufacturing city, and 
when the day was still we could hear 
the dull roar of its many industries; in 
the evening its electric lights were re- 
flected from the trembling sky, telling 
of theatres, amusement halls and palm 
gardens. I think we were glad to have 
the city within our range of vision, for it 
somehow made us more content with 
our simple life and simple amusements. 
Enjoyment is a matter of contrast, any- 
how. Sometimes, when the atmosphere 
was just right, we could catch a glimpse 
of the blue water of Lake Michigan. 
Now you are speculating as to the where- 
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abouts of that trout stream. Well, specu- 
late away and I will continue my story. 

A half-mile up the creek (I mean, 
above our camp), during the spring 
freshet, logs, stumps and brush—the 
usual débris brought down by high water 
—had jammed, forming quite a pool. 
Now, a large trout is quick to realize 
the advantages of such a location and 
preémpt it. The first time I came upon 
the pool I felt that somewhere beneath 
the mass of drift a monster Fontinalis 
lay concealed—perhaps with one eye 
bent in my direction. . Every angler 
knows the feeling. We can’t explain 
why, but we are positive that there is a 
fish and we set about circumventing him. 
That first day I cast with flies from a 
distance; then I fastened on a ubiquitous 
‘hopper and sent it flying out over the 
water. Twice I cast without allowing 
the red-legged insect to touch the sur- 
face; then suddenly dropped it where 
the current whirled down under the logs 
with an angry snarl. Instantly there 
came a rush—from the other side of the 
pool, mind you—and the fish took the 
bait down under the logs. It was all 
over in an instant and I was hard and 
fast. Well, I severed my line and sat 
down to think it over. Such a fish! 
Twenty inches long if an inch! But 
could I conquer him in such a small 
place—perhaps ten feet of open water? 
I did not know, but I was determined to 
do my little best. 

* * + * 

Days came and went. Days bright 
and days cloudy: days when trout were 
taken in numbers and our agricultural 
neighbors feasted at the expense of our 
quartet of rods: days when we worked 
long hours to secure fish enough to sup- 
ply our fry pans: days when we just 
wandered in the little valley, too lazy to 
bend on a fly. Such was our life—a 
halcyon existence. Always there was 
the great trout of the Snag Pool, for so 
we had dubbed the place. Thrice I had 
hooked him. The battles had been short 
and sharp, and once I retired from the 
fray with a much splintered rod. Then 
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I swore dire vengeance and haunted that 
pool like an evil genius; but the trout 
retired beneath the drift and refused to 
even notice bait or fuzzy-wuzzy lures. | 
took to visiting the pool at unearthly 
hours: at 11 o'clock of a night when 
the moon shone, or when the first pale 
streaks of light tinged the eastern hori- 
zon. At such times I would stir the 
fish, but much persecution had made 
him wary and he refused to mouth my 
lures or bait, though he would follow 
both part way across the pool in a tenta- 
tive, doubtful manner. 
* * * * 

One day Little Sister returned from 
the Snag Pool in great excitement. The 
fish had been sunning himself in shallow 
water and she had secured a good view 
of him and averred that he was possessed 
of whiskers; so Old Whiskers we called 
him. However, I thought that I knew 
what those whiskers might be but said 
nothing, though my thought explained 
His Lordship’s unwillingness to bite. 
Thinking the matter over, I came to the 
conclusion that the proper thing to do 
was to keep away from the pool. Let 
Old Whiskers rest and forget if possible 
that there was such a thing as an enemy 
in the world. Then, on the last day of 
our stay, go after him right. When | 
mentioned my plan to the women folk 
they readily agreed, promising not to go 
near the Snag Pool and to leave Old 
Whiskers to me. Had my angling com- 
panions been of the other sex, I would 
not have trusted them; but women— 
well, they are different, when it comes 
to fishing. 

Four days passed and we made a wide 
détour when we went to our fishing above 
the Snag Pool, though it was woefully 
hard not to crawl up through the tall 
grass just to see if it were not possible 
to catch a glimpse of Old Whiskers; but 
we were true to our compact and kept 
away. Those four days were the kind 
of days trout fishermen dream about 
when sitting about the fireplace in mid- 
winter. We caught trout—lots of trout. 
The conditions were just right, and, be 
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it said, no fisherman knoweth what those 
“conditions” are. Be assured it is not 
a matter of wind; for, when trout take a 
notion to bite they will do so, be the 
wind in what quarter it may. It was 
‘hopper fishing and there is no bait cast- 
ing quite equal to it. trone in the grass 
we would crawl up to within ten feet of 
the creek—we were so well acquainted 
with the water that we did not need to 
see it—and cast, not knowing but that 
some monster fish might seize our ’hop- 
pers and dash away before we had time 
to press the spools of our rapidly revolv- 
ing reels. Time and again we lost good- 
ly fish, but, on the other hand, large 
ones were landed and that fact salved 
. our wounded spirits. The uncertainty 
of the fishing made it attractive. It was 
a piscatorial gamble and we were as 
infatuated as any Monte Carlo sport. 
Never before, so said our agrarian neigh- 
bors, had the little community been so 
liberally supplied with trout—for we re- 
ligiously divided our catch with them. 
(When fishing on a farmer's land it pays 
to treat the farmer with consideration, 
thus avoiding trouble. There is no bet- 
ter and more accommodating class of 
people in the world than our farming 
population). How many days those 
Willow Brook trout bit so voraciously 
we were not to know; for on the even- 
ing of the fourth luminous day, even 
while we were planning our next day’s 
fishing, a coughing automobile brought 
a letter scribbled on printer’s paper, call- 
ing me back to desk and work upon the 
morrow. We were a sober bunch. It 
was too bad. What business had my 
chief to go and get sick at that precise 
time, any way? I tried to feel glad that 
he knew he could call upon me in his 
hour of need and that I would not fail 
him, but it was a thoroughly miserable 
fisherman that crawled between his 
blankets at bed-time. I had forgotten 
all about Old Whiskers. 

Along in the middle of the night I 
suddenly awakened. Not a ravelled 
remnant of sleep remained to becloud 
my brain. I was wide awake. The 
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shadows of the trees, cast by a full 
moon, were playing a game of tag on 
the walls of the tent. All at once I 
thought of Old Whiskers. Instantly my 
mind was made up. I would have one 
more set-to with the old rascal. Silent- 
ly I drew on my clothes, and, securing 
my rod, stole through the stilly night. 
Overhead a clear sky and round harvest 
moon made the night nearly as light as 
day. A gentle breeze caused the leaves 
to whisper indistinctly—perhaps in an 
effort to warn the fish, watching for food 
beneath the snags of Snag Pool, of his 
danger. Creeping up to within casting 
distance of the fish’s lair, I paused to 
reconnoitre the situation. A night bird, 
aroused by my approach, called once or 
twice in a half-hearted way. The creek 
chuckled away to itself, laughing at its 
own jokes in the way creeks have. The 
leaves danced, whispering a warning—a 
warning that was not to be regarded. | 
had not received an intimation that the 
fish of my hopes was at home, but I was 
just as sure that I was going to hook 
him as I am that I am sitting at this 
writing desk. The rod was raised for 
the cast, the leaves whispering louder 
than ever. The hopper struck the water 
with a little splash and the tell-tale leaves 
silenced their voices in apprehension. 
Hardly had my bait touched the water, 
when Old Whiskers rushed out from the 
far side of the pool, as upon the day of 
our first meeting. Upon that day I was 
unprepared for a rush from that direc- 
tion, and my surprise had been my un- 
doing ; but forewarned is forearmed, and 
the rush was met with a stiff rod. Old 
Whiskers fought valiantly to gain the 
refuge of the drift, but not an inch would | 
I give him, though the rod was bent 
perilously and the strain upon the line 
must have been tremendous. Again and 
again he lunged—always towards the 
drift. ‘‘Stop it!’’ I shouted in my ex- 
citement. ‘Stop it, you old scoundrel !”’ 
The night bird, aroused from its slum- 
bers a second time, complained queru- 
lously. Suddenly Old Whiskers came 
to the conclusion that he must seek a 
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new haven of refuge and turned and 
dashed up-stream in a way that took 
line out like lightning; but I was con- 
tent to have it so, and ran up the bank 
after the fleeing fish. Once away from 
the drift, I felt that in time the victory 
would be mine; so I settled down to 
play that fish to exhaustion. Up and 
down stream raved the monster, often in 
water so shallow that his vermiculated 
back protruded; again so close in-shore 
that the line ripped through the out- 
reaching grass with vicious ‘‘whiss!”’ 


save the slumbering fisherwomen, weary 
from the day’s sport. At last, thanks to 
the dogs, they were aroused and I saw 
a light glimmer in the tent. ‘What is 
it? Where are you? What do you 
want? Who are you?” camea vouny 
of incoherent questions. 

“It’s me!” I roared in reply. “I'm 
down at the Snag Pool. 1l’ve been 
hooked by Old Whiskers. Come quick 
with the landing net—don’t wait for 
anything. Hurry!” 

There was great excitement and much 








AFTER A GOOD DAY ON WILLOW BROOK.——Showing Wife, Girl, 
, Little Sister and the Author. 





Perhaps ten minutes passed before my 
capture began to tire; then, with signs 
of weakness, came thoughts of landing, 
and I awoke to the fact that I was with- 
out a net or anything which I could pos- 
sible use in the place of one. So I be- 
gan to shout at the top of my voice: 
“Bring the landing net! Bring the land- 
ing net!” Would the women in the 
tent never awaken? A light appeared 
in the window of a farmhouse just above 
me. Dogs far and near began to invoke 
high heaven. All the world was waking 


pow-wow in camp, to which I added by 
shouting every few moments “ Hurry!” 
At last, after what seemed an intermin- 
able time to me, Wife appeared en des- 
habille, bearing the fry pan, in lieu of the 
landing net. ‘What in the world do 
you expect to do with that thing?” I 
shouted. 
net?” 

“Couldn’t find it, so I brought the 
only thing I could lay my hands on. 
Now, you keep your shirt on and I'll 
land that fish for you.”’ 


‘‘Why didn’t you bring the - 
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“Better take part of that advice to 
yourself,” I retorted—catching sight of 
her night clothes for the first time and 
smothering a desire to laugh with diffi- 
culty. How in the world she managed 
to scoop that fish up with a fry pan is a 
mystery to me to this day, but do it she 
did. When the great fish lay panting 
on the bank, mutual felicitations were in 
order, and, while we stood admiring and 
exclaiming, Girl and Little Sister sifted 
in out of the moonlight and joined us in 
the Curée chaude. It was a great fish, 
even as it had been a great battle. But 
as I stood there, looking down upon the 
vanquished hero, I was conscious of a 
pang of remorse; for a moment I was 
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fishing trip to this favored section. Those 
who have experienced the joys of pre- 
paring for a hunting trip, will be willing 
readers; those who have not, I cannot 
hope to interest. Early last June my- 
self and friends held a council of war as 
to where and how to put in the week— 
our residence being Chadron and the 
bass lakes (several in number) being 
located in the Sand Hills country. 

As a result of our deliberation, we de- 
cided to start that evening for Langley 
Lakes—a 180-mile journey by rail and 
then 40 miles south by team. Our party 
consisted of six people (including the 
Cook). Anticipating hot days and cold 
nights, our equipment was complete. 














BASS FISHING IN THE SAND HILLS.——Looking for Frogs. 





sorry that I had conquered. When I 
bent down to pick up the bright body, I 
discovered two of my choice flies still 
clinging to the fish’s lower jaw—the 
“whiskers” Little Sister had noticed. 
So the Jam Pool knew Old Whiskers 
no more. 


BASS FISHING IN THE SAND HILLS. 








Perhaps less than a tenth of one per 
cent. of those who love the unfrequented 
byways of field and stream know of the 
Sand Hills of Northwestern Nebraska. 
And yet the writer has never experienced 
a happier time than was enjoyed on a 


None of us being expert fishermen, we 
are not going to relate how scientifically 
we landed the bass. Yet that we got 
fish, and lots of them, our neighbors can 
abundantly testify. 

A drayload of plunder was safely put 
aboard the midnight train and we were 
on our way—arriving at Ainsworth at 5 
a. m., where we were met by a couple 
of teams. An all, day’s journey con- 
fronted us. Hence we desired to keep 
things moving, before the heat of the 
day would compel a halt. We had with 
us several small-calibre rifles and a 20- 
gauge shotgun, with which to amuse 
ourselves along the way. That morn- 
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ing’s ride took us through beautiful hay 
valleys and marshy lake country. Plover 
were in abundance, while at every marsh 
the young ducklings would scoot for the 
high reeds, while their mother would 
take a cross-country flight to attract our 
attention. Pointer Dan (a magnificent 
animal, with almost human intelligence) 
came to a stand on many a brood of 
grouse, too young to fly. There seemed 
to be an infinitude of game birds of all 
kinds; but as Nebraska has a good law, 
well enforced and with our approval, we 
did not molest 


teams. Then Boots and Saddles was 
sounded and we were on our way once 
more. Presently we turned into a beauti- 
ful valley with a richly green marsh run- 
ning its entire length. Our road led 
through prairie grass higher than our 
wagon hubs, while here, there and every- 
where were flowers of gorgeous hue. 
Rugged hills lined the rim of the hori- 
zon. Kind faced cows stood knee deep 
in June at this place. And those who 
think of the Sand Hills only as a wilder- 
ness of sand should have seen this lovely 

spot. Here Dan, 





them. Young 
mallards, whose 
bodies had out- 
grown their 
wings, would 
make an effort 
to take flight 
from many a 
water-hole. At 
noon we made 
camp on the 
Calamus River, 
after a journey 
of 25 miles. 
The time had 
passed so quick- 
ly that we failed 
to realize the 
distance; but a 
glance at our 
tired horsestold 
us that they had 
been on a jour- 
ney. A grove 
of cottonwoods 
that some pioneer, believing in the coun- 
try, had planted was a welcome haven 
from the burning sun. Some of the 
boys got the coffee boiling, while others 
caught a mess of fish from the river, the 
hard sandy bottom of which was visible 
through its crystal-clear waters. 

A lone cowboy, who was passing, 
shared our welcome meal and informed 
us that the lakes were some 15 miles 
further on and that we could reach them 
by 4 p. m. if we hurried—which seemed 
to be out of the question with our weary 








“Knee deep in June.” 


who was rang- 
ing out, came to 
a sudden stop 
—pointing 
staunchly—and 
when we urged 
him on a double 
covey of young 
grouse took off 
up the valley. 
Wecould easily 
have extermi- 
nated them, had 
we been so dis- 
‘posed; but we 
all agreed not to 
touch a feather. 
' Fourp.m. found 
us climbing a 
steep hill, a hill 
of sand—be- 
yond which lies 
our destination. 
As we top: the 
rise, a beautiful 
sheet of water—four miles long and over 
two miles wide—opened to view. Nest- 





ling in one corner was the so-called Club 


House—our stopping place. 

We were too weary a bunch to attempt 
any fishing that night, but our genial 
Cook (who was the life of the party) 
soon had the pot a-boiling and a hungry 
gang quickly cleaned up what he laid 
before us. The flies in this section being 
early risers, we were early on the job: 


Knowing neither the lakes nor the gen- 


eral lay of the land, we were explorers 
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on that morning trip. Slim and George 
went up to the far end and Walt and I 
to the other. We had for bait live frogs, 
salt pork and various artificial lures. 
Our other equipment was of all sorts, 
from Bristol steel rods to the old reliable 
bamboo canes. Walt (being an old sailor 
as well as a good fellow) handled the 
boat. By the time I could unlimber my 
Bristol and get it equipped, he had us to 
the farther side of the lake, lying next to 
open water by the rushes. My heavy 
frog landed, ail sprawled out, in an open 
spot. He had no sooner landed than he 
was nabbed. Walt says: ‘You've got 
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there for the evening. About 3 p. m. 
we loaded the boats in the wagon and 
were off. A four-mile drive brought us 
to a landing and we were soon pushing 
our way through the thick vegetation. 
Patches of open water showed here and 
there and we soon learned that the com- 
mon old bamboo with good strong line 
was the proper equipment for this place. 
We had to fish good and deep, like you 
do for cat-fish on the Mississippi. For 
some reason, they were not so gamy as 
the fish in the other lakes; but they 
were good big ones and to land them we 
had to pull pond lilies, moss and fish up 











OUR FIRST DAY'S CATCH. 





A SUN BATH FOR THE LATE SLEEPER. 





him!’’ But have I? He feels the sharp 
barb of the hook and goes for the reeds 
before I can bring him up. All we can 
now do is to row up and drag him aboard 
—which we do. We soon learned that 
the bass were here in both quantity and 
quality, but that if we wanted the real 
sport of playing them, we must take to 
the open water. The morning was far 
spent when we rowed back to camp with 
six nice ones, full of hope for the future. 

The other boys came in with the re- 
port that an outlet to the big lake was 
overflowing a meadow overgrown with 
lily pads; so we planned a trip down 


at one haul. We caught them until we 
were tired and came in with enough. It 
was a weary bunch that turned in that 
night—first nursing sand-fly, deer-fly and 
mosquito bites with all the lotions adver- 
tised and otherwise. Right here I want 
to say that the so called deer-flies must 
be some relation to the famous Tsetse 
fly of Africa; for in ten minutes after 
being bitten by one of these fellows my 
foot was so swollen that I couldn't walk. 
But a good application of carbolic salve 
seemed to give some relief. In our ab- 
sence the Cook had manufactured a 
good-sized live-box and we brought in a 
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nice lot of the finny tribe to stock it with. 
We had a couple of ice boxes, which en- 
abled us to keep them in fine condition 
on our homeward journey. 

The consensus of opinion was that we 
should try the open water, with the short 
rods on the morning trip—the moss and 
reeds on the shore line being too thick 
to permit of casting with any degree of 
success. We paired off, and, with the 
same partners, were on the ruffled water 
some time before the great orb of day 
came over the hills. Walt took the 
Bristol, while I furnished the motive 
power. We came to a stand far out in 


Captain swung the bow to port, while 
Walt took all the line there was. Pard- 
ner says: ‘Say, man! he’s powerful 
strong!’’ Our friend the enemy seemed 
to understand this, for all at once he let 
go all holts, coming right for us—using 
all the cable he could get in his effort to 
find bottom. Our line seemed to be 
under the boat and you should have seen 
me trying to make a merry-go-round out 
of that skiff! Our weary friend didn’t 
seem to find any landing place; so he 
just kept things a-going until we were 
both ready to ask for quarter. “He 
seems to be broken to lead by this time,” 














A BIG STRING OF CRAPPIES. 





the pond—which seemed to me to be as 
big as Lake Michigan. A few fruitless 
casts, with no success, seemed to dampen 
our ardor. Then I made the suggestion 
that the bait was not moving as soon as 
it fell. This was no sooner said than— 
Zip! went the reel and my partner almost 
capsized the boat trying to gain his 
equilibrium. It was plain that our line 
would not hold out before we could bring 
him to a stand. I got the boat on the 
move at last, and the crisis of the first 
stage of the battle was over. His Royal 
Nibs seemed to be easily resting as the 


says Walt, and with a little coaxing we 
heaved him on deck. I thought so much 
of him that I have had him mounted and 
he now adorns the wall in my library, 
where, as the years go by, | hope to re- 
call the exciting thrill of that morning in 
June. After dinner we went to Bluegill 
Lake, which was a mile from camp, and 
incidentally took a swim, to see if we 
could shake some of those Sand Hill 
fleas. This lake is about a mile in cir- 
cumference, with a hard sandy bottom. 
We drove out into it with the teams to 
the depth of our wagon beds. These 
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little crappies will bite almost anything 
at almost any time. Our lines were 
rigged out with four hooks each, and we 
would wait for them to be loaded before 
drawing in. Rather tame, after bass fish- 
ing? Yes; but, for eating, give me the 
bluegill every time! We got enough and 
had a plunge, which seemed to put us in 
a homesick mood; for we broke camp 
the following morning, and, after a de- 
lightful drive, finally came to the station, 
where we only had to wait thirty minutes 
for our train. O. B. UNTHANK. 
Chadron, Nebraska. 


_ 


THE LAST BASS IN ILLINOIS. 








Dzak Sports AFIELD :—Since leaving Chicago, I have 
seen most of the boys who figured in the Last Bass 
article in your July number, and have just received 
the enclosed letter from Ross Kiner. Hod N. Cook of 
the St. Regis Hotel in Peoria told me today that he 
saw the bass yesterday, aft of the river steamer carry- 
ing the Knights of Pythias on their annual excursion 
to Urbana. The bass was still with the one-eyed Ger- 
man carp, which was no doubt the reason Colonel 
Cook recognized him. 

Toulon, Illinois. 

I got that bass. He was at least 8 
inches long—a small-mouth and as gamy 
as his inches would allow. I took the 
scull boat and Bridget; pulled up to the 
mouth of Coon Creek, grabbed the min- 
now pail in one hand and the Bristol in 
the other, and set out. Did you ever 
get mixed up with nettles, horse-weeds, 
a woman and two barb-wire fences? No? 
Don’t do it, then. 

We reached that hole back of the 
Creamery just as the sun was setting. I 
rolled up my trousers and waded out 
until I could drop that yellow-fin just 
over the log where the water was dark 
and deep and where the swirls were. It 
only took a minute. He bit right away. 
When I had played him out—eight 
inches, you know, of bass—I held him 
up. Then that wife of mine let out one 
of those Irish whoops of derision and 
says: ‘Why! he ain’t as big as the 
minnow you caught him with!” Then 
she laughed. If there is anything on 


Wm. H. Fraser. 





earth exasperating, it is that laugh of 
Bridget’s. 
15 years. 


I know! I’ve lived with her 
“‘Woman,”’ says I, “woman 
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—you are foolish. You demonstrated 
that when you married me that June 
day, 15 years ago.” But I caught the 
Last Bass and I let him go again. 

Ross KIner. 


SPORT AT SQUIRREL LAKE 








Several days ago a fisherman and his 
guide came strolling by the island, pulled 
a fifty-one pound muscallonge off the 
weed bed in front of the cabin, and an 
hour and fifteen minutes later brought 
him to gaff. The day following five 
muskies, weighing in all 71 pounds, were 
caught in three hours by one man, and 
the same day 46 pike and bass were land- 
ed by another angler. 

These opening sentences, being made 
up of dry statistics, transgress all ethics of 
composition, and by no means represent 
my usual graphic, graceful, gripping 
style of diction. However, the plain 
statement of facts goes to prove that 
there is still some fishing to be had up 
this way, which is the result I was after. 
I submit that what we fishermen want 
this late in the season is the epitome of 
how, when and where, rather than serial 
tales delineating the glory of “ The Big 
Bass of Broiling Brook” or “The King 
of the Pickerel Weeds.” That sort of 
literature reads smoothly enough along 
in December, when one’s feet are pre- 
sented to the glow of the blazing birch 
logs, and the rod lies useless upon the 
shelf. Right now, however, though it is 
a bit late in the season, there are still 
plenty of anglers eager to pack the rod 
and reel, with an extra pair of socks and 
a red handkerchief, and hike to some 
sylvan spot where fishes bite. Some of 
us, fag-end-of-the-season or year-round 
fishermen, have learned also that muskies 
and bass are still feeding long after mos- 
quitos, deer-flies and no-see ’ums as a 
race have gone to meet their god. 

"Way back, about six years ago I be- 
lieve, [ took my pen and conscience in 
hand and told some of the Sports AFIELD 
brethren about this lake and the island 
we are settled on at present. Since my 
first visit to these waters, I have had 














a firmly rooted affection for Squirrel 
Lake. However, when the Red Gods, 
or whatever power it be that directs the 
careless footsteps of fishermen, decreed 
that we were to make this spot our home 
for four or five months, I confess to a 
sensation of fear regarding the changes 
that might have 
taken place dur- 
ing the several 
years of my ab- 
sence. I have 
seen good lakes 
and marshes 
evolve into use- 
less farm lands; 
waters that were 
once a joy to the 
angling frater- 
nity become 
speed-ways for 
Chug! chug! 
boats and sewers 
for pulp factories. 
Ifearedachange, 
I say, anda 
change I found. 
But one to glad- 
den the heart of 
him who had 
near forgot the 
thrill of a singing 
reel, the joy that 
comes of a fish 
well hooked. 
My first day 
with the rodcon- 
vinced me, and 
each succeeding 
day but made 
my conviction 
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in the evening. Sometimes I cast the 
flats for muskies, or, if a few pan fish are 
wanted for the evening meal, I joint up 
the fly rod and tie on a cast of flies; or 
perchance skim a bucket of minnows 
from the live-box and paddle out fifty 
yards to a weed bed that lies in front 
of the island, 
where, as a rule, 
an hour’s fishing 
brings to boat 
bass and pike 
sufficient for an 
Eskimo pot- 
latch. 

The wherefore 
of the number 
of fish that still 
dwell in these 
waters can, after 
all, be easily ex- 
plained. Here 
are a string of 
lakes—Squirrel, 
Boot, Pine,Great 
Bass, Haskell, 
Franklin, and 
several smaller 
ones—all well 
stocked, and 
each with excel- 
lent breeding 
grounds; yet all 
fished from only 
one resort—a 
genuine sports- 
man’s home, 
owned by Henry 
Hanson, and lo- 
cated here on 
Squirrel Lake. 


more certain, THE RECORD BREAKER.—A Fifty-one Pound Muscallonge. Consider, O ye 


that at present 
there are more 
bass, muscal- 
longe and pike to the square inch in 
Squirrel and the chain of lakes surround- 
ing than ever before. The first two 
weeks I fished hours and hours each 
day, trying to make up for the seasons I 
have lost; but at present I have settled 
down to a couple of hours with the rod 


Photo,by D. E. KENNEDY. 


Caught by Colonel H. C. Jaquis. 


Illinois anglers 
who venture 
down Grass or 
Fox Lake way of a Saturday afternoon! 
Why, on any fair Sunday of summer there 
are more determined anglers. thrashing 
the waters of those two lakes than fish 
this entire chain in a season! And e 
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muddy warm-water bass or bony pickerel 
infest these waters. Instead, we have 
great, lusty muscallonge; hard-fighting, 
firm-fleshed large and small-mouthed 
bass, and in numbers that sweetest of 
table fish, the wall-eyed pike. 

The shores of Squirrel Lake are still 
- virgin timber. The forest fires, which 
raged fiercely during the first few weeks 
of our stay, but slightly scarred the fringe 
of pine and hemlock. There are deer 
a-plenty in the standing timber and 
swamps, and indications point to an ex- 
ceptionally good season for grouse and 
ducks. Already I have seen several 
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damphool manner. ‘Instead of the enam- 
elled silk or No. 4 Kingfisher line univer- 
sally employed for minnow fishing, I 
spool fifty feet of common linen thread 
and attach a single gut leader. True, I 
get as much fight from a one-pound bass 
as on the ordinary tackle a 15-pound 
muskie would give me, but that’s what 
I’m here for! On this thread and strand 
of gut I have landed bass and pike well 
over four pounds in weight and it has 
failed only when weeds or lily pads in- 
terfered, which is not often. For this 
light line a proportionally small hook is 
required. A light twitch is all I can ven- 




















AN ENTHUSIASTIC SQUIRREL LAKE FISHERMAN AND HIS GUIDE. 


Photo by D. E KENNEDY. 





coveys of partridges and many mallards 
were mothering their young in the wild 
rice last August. 

An extensive equipment is not required 
for a fishing trip into these parts. One 
rod will fill all requirements, I think; 
though personally I like to have several 
on hand. My outfit consists of a five- 
foot Dowagiac two-piece split bamboo, 
with agate tip and first guide—a casting 
rod which I have never seen improved 
upon; a six-foot Bristol (which is hard 
to beat for trolling) ; and a nine-foot fly 
rod. This latter I use in a rather unique 
and in what some of my friends term a 


ture in setting the barb, which would 
scarcely bury the point of a larger hook. 
With the same rod and line I have had 
some good sport with the large-mouthed 
bass, using a Red Ibis fly and a thin 
piece of pork rind about the size of a 
half-dollar. This bait can be cast into 
the lily pads and wild rice and worked 
along the surface -with a series of 
twitches. Of course there’s a deal more 
sport landing either the small or large 
mouthed on a fly rod than a bait-casting 
outfit affords—though I confess, for the 
green fellows, the five-foot rod is the 
killer. 
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Two styles of bait are all that are re- 
quired for Br’er Large Mouth. A dou- 
ble spoon of either metal or pearl, with 
half-inch blades, to be used in conjunc- 
tion with a red fly’and pork minnow. 
The common pork chunk bait, fastened 
to a large red fly, is the other I had in 
mind. Put a pork chunk—-size, 2 by 3 
by three-quarter inches—behind a red fly 
tied to a No. 10 hook, and you have a 
rattling good muskie bait, one that is 
especially attractive around rice and lily 
beds on a middling calm day. 


Understand a line that will stand a strain 
of from 30 to 100 pounds is commonly 
employed for the work, though a No. 4 
or No. 5 Kingfisher or Black Wonder is 
large enough for all requirements, if used 
properly. A No. 8 or a No. 9 Lowe or 
Skinner spoon are the favorites and seem 
to get most of the big muskies. 

June and July are always big months 
up this way. August is sometimes a bit 
shy of big catches of bass and pike, 


though invariably a good season for mus- 














A FORTY-TWO: POUND MUSCALLONGE FROM SQUIRREL LAKE. 





Though most of our muskie fishermen 
are trollers from A to Izzard, the art of 
overhead casting has been taken up by 
a few and with excellent results. Un- 
_doubtedly it is the more sportsmanlike 
and more interesting method, and a fish- 
erman who sets the hook on the spring 
of his rod rather than by the weight of 
the boat is prone to play his fish from 
a stationary position, though the ap- 
proved method is to drown the fish by 
requiring the oarsman to row in circles. 


kies. Along in September both bass and 
pike begin biting again. 

To sum up. I admit I am plumb en- 
thusiastic about this neck o’ the woods. 
I have fished from Superior to Southern 
Florida, from Dakota to the Atlantic, and 
never have I found waters more prolific 
of hard-fighting fish. And if any of the 
Sports Afield Family happen up this way, 
I’d like mighty well to have them beach 
their boat at the island and tell me what 
luck. FRANK L., STICK. 
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This has been the driest season since 
1871, so the Oldest Inhabitant says— 
and he ought to know. Much of the 
timber land of this North Country has 
been fire swept—destroying trees and no 
doubt game as well. However, heavy 
rains fell on July 24, putting out small 
fires, giving the men a chance to conquer 
the larger ones and refreshing the parched 
earth. Now if more rains fall in the near 
future, all danger will be over. I think 
the greatest damage has been to the soil 
itself ; for wherever the fire has raged, all 
vegetable mould has been absolutely de- 
stroyed. A strange sight it is to see the 
soil itself burning, and it is a difficult 
matter to put such a fire out, too. 

In our trout streams water has been 
very low, and consequentially fishing has 
been poor—though some of us have taken 
good catches now and then. I have never 
caught so many real large trout in our 
small streams as I have this summer, 
probably because the extreme heat has 
driven the. fish from the larger and 
warmer streams. Grasshopper fishing— 
I mean, fishing for trout with ’hoppers— 
is just great at this writing. Wife and I 
plan to take a tramp trip through a part 
of Northern Wisconsin and will probably 
have returned before this letter is in the 
hands of the Sports Afield Family. 
Here’s another bit of fishy news. I have 
noticed numbers of dead fish around the 
shores of some of our lakes, mostly perch 
and suckers—probably the result of low 
water and high temperature. 

In the thickets along our trout streams 
ithere seems to be an abundance of feath- 
ered game—grouse and woodcock; I 
never go fishing without disturbing two 
or more coveys. The grouse are nearly 
full grown, strong of wing and quick to 
disappear. There will be an abundance 
of rabbits, unless the fires have destroyed 
them. Ina short drive the other even- 
ing I counted nine feeding by the road- 
side, two-thirds grown and unacquainted 
with the ways of this sinful world; a lit- 
tle experience will teach them to be less 
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trusting and more wary. The season is 
rushing on, soon there will be the whistle 
of wings and the spiteful bark of nitro. 
Yes, I'll be with you, fellows. And may 
we have the best time this fall we have 
ever had! O. WAKREN SMITH. 





A NEBRASKA FISHING TRIP. 





I have not written you anything about 
Nebraska for some time, so will now en- 
deavor to tell of a successful fishing trip 
that I and my pal took last week. 

We left my house at 6 a. m. in Jarks’s 
Cadillac, equipped with all the necessaries 
fora day’s outing—namely, a good lunch, 
two Icy Hot bottles filled with hot coffee, 
a small seine for minnows, a bunch of 
fishing tackle, and a .22 rifle. We also 
took with us two minds free from worry 
or care, and, as we were speeding along 
towards the small town of Woodlawn at 
a 30-mile clip, we certainly felt sorry for 
any one who is so enmeshed in business 
cares that he cannot get away every once 
in a while to enjoy a good outing. Bang! 
What was that? Surely a pistol shot. 
But, on examination, we found nothing 
worse than a bad blowout, and after a 
few minutes’ work we were again spin- 
ning along as before. When we arrived 
at the mill, we unloaded the seine and in 
twenty minutes had enough red-horses 
and minnows to gladden the heart of any 
fisher. Then, leaving the machine at the 
mill, we proceeded up-stream—setting a 
throw line or a pole about every 50 yards. 
After we had all our hooks in, we re- 
turned to the dam, and, baiting a couple 
of lines with sweet corn, started fishing 
in the swift water by the mill race. It 
was about five minutes before anything 
happened and then Jarks’s pole nearly 
bent double as he landed a 6-lb. carp. 
As I was watching him my line suddenly 
grew taut, and for the next few minutes 
I was busy, keeping Mr. Carp out of a 
nearby brush pile. After we grew tired 


of this, we started up to run our lines, 
but first we gave the carp to an old Ger- 
man that came along—for we were near- 
ly sure of some nice sized cat, and who 




















that has ever eaten a delicious catfish 
would ever take the trouble to carry a 
carp home? The first line that we came 
to was neatly broken off and we decided 
that some one was either poaching on 
our lines or the big fellows were biting. 
Our fondest hopes were soon realized, 
however, for as we came into sight of our 
next pole we saw the end of it bob into 
the water and jump up and down ata 
great rate. It was my turn to land him 
and as I brought him out of the water 
the lithe bamboo bent nearly double. It 
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made to order, it could not suit a boy’s 
taste better than that deep hole in Oak 
Creek suits us. First a long dive from 
th¢ high bank and then a swim up the 
rapids to cool us off. We next raced 
each other back along the soft grassy 
bank. The next thing that called our 
pleasure was a long grape vine that hung 
from a tree above the deepest part. First 
I did a head dive from this and then 
Jarks did a daring back twister. By this 
time we were pretty well tired out, and, 
dressing, we took in our lines and a few 








Harley W. White (‘‘Jarks"’) and B. W. Widener with a Fine String of Catfish. 





held, however, and we strung the first 
good catch of the day—a 2-lb. catfish. 
From now on we had fair luck and when 
dinner-time came we had fourteen. 

We now baited our lines good and re- 
turned to the mill. We took our things 
all over into a shady pasture, and, after 
setting them out on a log, poured the 
boiling coffee from the bottles and en- 
joyed a good dinner. After that, the 
lines were again run and then the swim. 
I believe, if a swimming hole were to be 





more fish and then started back to town 

with a fine string of fish and the sweet 

memory of another successful trip. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. B. W. WiDENER. 





Reports for the last two weeks indi- 
cate that the present season is an unusu- 
ally good one at the lake resorts of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and the Michigan 
Peninsula. The prevailing weather and 
water conditions are ideal for good bass, 
pickerel and muscallonge fishing. 
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EARLY DAYS 


IN INDIANA. 


By W. HENRY SHEAK, 


ZOOLOGIST WITH THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL CO. 


VEN as late as the early seventies, 
much of Wabash County, North- 
ern Indiana, was covered with 

forests. The broad acres, where now 
ripens the golden wheat in the summer 
sunshine and where rustle and whisper 


_ the rich green blades of the growing 


corn through the long, hot days of July 
and August, less than 40 years ago sup- 
ported a dense growth of heavy timber. 

In November, 1873, my father brought 
his little family to what is now the little 
village of Ijamsville. A railroad had 
recently been built through the northern 
part of the county, passing a mile south 
of the old town of Laketon, and where 
it intersected the public highway the en- 
terprising farmers staked off their fields 
into town lots, doubtless dreaming that 
their names would go. down in history 
as the founders of one of the great com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities of the 
Middle West. My father bought one 


of the first of these lots. I was then a 
boy of 7. My sister was 5 and my baby 
brother but just turned 2. The baby 
was in rather delicate health and was 
kept almost exclusively upon a diet of 
milk. We kept no cow at that time, but 


an aunt of my mother’s who had married 
a prosperous farmer lived 2% miles to 
the southeast, and she kindly ¢ ffered us 
all the milk we needed, if we would but 
come after it. We children spoke of the 
aunt as Aunt Millie and her husband as 
Uacle Mike or Uncle Mike Messmer. 
They had both passed the meridian of 
life and had several grown sons ‘and 
daughters. 

To reach the Messmer farm by the 
public road, one had to go a quarter of 
a mile south, two miles east, then scuth 
again about a half-mile.. It was much 
nearer for foot passengers to cut straight 
through the woods, as the crow flies or 
is supposed to fly. In the hot, dusty 
days of summer this, too, was the more 
pleasant way to go and when the weather 
was wet one encountered less mud in 
the woods, although in those early days 
for considerable periods of the year much 
of the low ground was covered by stag- 
nant water, which could be passed only 
by making détours of greater or less ex- 
tent or by stepping from one slippery 
log to another. The latter procedure 
was always fraught with consicerable 
danger, as one not only ran the risk of 











falling into the water and smearing his 
clothing with the slimy ooze, but also 
of receiving bruises and broken bones 
by coming into violent contant with the 
logs themselves. I have heard Father 
say that one of the hardest falls he ever 
received he got in this way. He was 
crossing a swamp on slippery Icgs, when, 
like a flash, his right foot slipped off on 
the left side of the log and his left foot 
on the right side, giving his body a 
furious wrench that nearly knocked the 
breath out of him. 

As my sister and I were both too 
young for such a long journey, the task 
of going for the milk devolved upon my 
' father, although Mother some imes took 
the three children when the weather was 
pleasant and went to Uncle Mike’s for a 
visit of two or three days. Can I ever 
forget the delight of those visits to the 
farm? Can I ever forget the delicious 
slices of home made bread and country 
butter that Aunt Millie used to spread 
for me and the rich pumpkin pies she 
used to bake? Alas! one may grow 
wiser as he grows older, but his knowl- 
edge of the stars and of the recesses of 
the earth are not likely to bring him as 
keen a pleasure as the eating of a piece 
of pumpkin pie in childhood! Good, 
sweet, patient Aunt Millie is gone now, 
but she will ever remain enshrined in my 
heart as a saint. Then there were the 
horses, the cows, the sheep, the pigs and 
the chickens—a never-ending source of 
interest. I spent many happy hours in 
play with the big black Newfoundland 
dog, Pompey, but never entirely lost my 
fear of him. The days were like long 
dreams of delight, but as soon as the 
shadows of night began falling, I always 
wanted to go home. Oh! the agony 
that came to my poor timid, shrinking 
soul in those pangs of homesickness! 
They remain as vivid in my memory 
today as the vision of the butter-bread 
and pumpkin pies. 

Father was usually occupied during 
the day with other work and so it was 
necessary for him to go for the milk in 
the evening. During the winter, when 
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the weather was cold, he needed to make 
but one or two trips a week, but as sum- 
mer came on he was obliged to go more 
frequently. After supper he would take 
a small bucket with a lid and start for 
the Messmer farm. With the exception 
of a cleared field or two at either end, 
his path lay through the unbroken virgin 
forest. About half-way out he crossed 
the east-and-west road, but the thick 
woods came up to the fence on either 
side. There was not so much as a. 
wagon track through the timber. Reach- 
ing the Messmer home, he would usual- 
ly rest for a short time and then return 
—arriving about 9 o’clock or a little 
later. It was a lonely path at best and 
more than one adventure came to him 
as he made his regular trips through 
that long winter. Young as I was, I 
can still remember how Mother and I 
would sit by the fire on cold stormy 
nights, listening to the wind howl 
through the tree-tops, and anxiously 
wait for Father’s return. 

One evening when he set forth an 
ugly, gusty wind was blowing. By the 
time he had reached his destination the 
weather had grown still more threaten- 
ing. He lingered and talked for a while, 
thinking the wind would abate, but in- 
stead it increased to a gale. The family 
prevailed on him to stay all night. At 
home Mother and I sat up, waitirg for 
his return. The storm raged furiou:ly. 
The wind moaned and sobbed about the 
corners of the house, howled through 
the bare branches of the trees, and went 
screaming away into the night. Hour 
after hour pasted and still there was no 
familiar footfall at the door. Finally my 
childish endurance was at an end and I 
was obliged to give up and go to bed, 
leaving Mother to watch alone through 
the night. She did not close her eyes. 


All sorts of fears tormented her. A 
limb might have fallen upon him; he 
might have lost his way and be spend- 
ing the night in wandering throvgh the 
woods ; some nameless terror might have 
arisen out of the darkness and engulfed 
him. As soon as day dawned, she went 
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to the home of a neighbor and asked 
him to go in search of Father. He de- 
cided to go out by the public road and 
to return through the woods. In the 
meantime Father had started home at 
an early hour, knowing that Mother 
would worry. When he reached the 
road he saw our neizhbor, who had just 
passed, and, surmising that he had come 
to look for him, called to him and the 
two came home together. 

Early in the winter of 1873 and ’74 
vague rum ors began to spread about the 
community relative to some wild beast 
that was prowling through the woods. 
S.range and blood-curdling cries were 
heard at night. Several persons claimed 
to have heard its nocturnal screams. A 
farmer living six miles to the northeast 
kept two large dogs. One evening they 
commenced a great barking and snarl- 
ing near the door. Thinking that some 
stranger was coming into the yard, he 
opened the door, when a great animal 
that had been facing the dogs hopped 
away into the night. Another farmer 
living near the Krichbaum place had 
lost a cow. The carcass was left un- 
buried on the farther side of the farm. 
A few days later it was discovered that 
a portion of the flesh had been devoured. 
This may have been the work of dogs, 
but the general consensus of opinion 
was that the cow had been eaten by 
some wild animal. 

Different theories were advanced as to 
the animal’s identity. Some of the more 
conservative maintained that it was only 
a dog that in some way had learned a 
new cry; others insisted that it was a 
fox with a bark somewhat modified. 
But a large number believed that it was 
a catamount—a name quite commonly 
applied throughout the Central States 
to the large American cat known to 
science as Felis concolor. Puma, panther, 
painter, cougar and mountain lion are 
other names by which the animal is 
known in different parts of the country. 
These big cats (as well as many other 
wild animals, including bob-cats, wolves 
and bears) had been quite common in 
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Northern Indiana in an earlier day, but 
none had been seen or heard for fiiteen 
years. It was, too, the opinion of many 
that there were two of the animals, 
although it does not appear that there 
was much evidence to substantiate this 
belief. Among others who had heard 
the nocturnal cries was Peter Krich- 
baum. He described the note to my 
father as something like We-e-e-e-ah, 
we-e-e-e-ah, we-e-e-e-ah! with a sharp, 
metallic ring. At each cry the note 
We-e-e-e-ah was repeated three times. 
Father said he would like to hear it, and 
his desire was fully gratified. 

I think it was in January. Father 
had gone to the Messmer home on his 
usual errand. After visiting for a while, 
he started for home with his bucket of 
milk, about 9 o’clock in the evening. It 
had snowed some earlier in the day, but 
had ceased as night came on. There 
was no light of moon or stars, the sky 
being heavily overcast with dense clouds; 
but there was no wind. He had scarce- 
ly proceeded a quarter of the distance, 
when a sound smote his ears that fairly 
made his hair bristle and the cold chills 
shiver up and down his spinal column. 
From over in Aaron Rager’s woods, im- 
mediately south of the Messmer place, 
came the blood-curdling cry—We-e e-e- 
ah, we-e-e-e-ah, we-e-e-e-ah! Clear and 
distinct came the note on the still night 
air. He stopped to listen. His heart- 
beats were like the throbs of some 
great engine. Again came that dismal 
We.-e-e-e-ah, we-e-e-e-ah, we-e-e-e-ah! 
This time the cry seemed a little more 
distinct, but he could not be certain 
whether the beast was coming toward 
him or not. He did not wait longer, 
however, but started on down the path 
as fast as he could walk. He had an 
almost unconquerable impulse to run, 
but it was so very dark that he knew he 
would collide with a tree trunk or trip 
and fall, if he did so. It was not so 
very far to the road and he thought that 
if he could but reach that, the animal 
would not be so likely to attack him on 
the public highway as in the woods. 

















Once more the cry of the beast broke 
the quiet of the night—this time un- 
questionably nearer! Father pressed for- 
ward. The perspiration was oozing from 
every pore. His breath was coming in 
short, quick gasps. He was afraid of 
losing the path. Would he zever reach 
the road? 

We-e-e-e-ah, we-e-e-e-ah, we-e-e- e-ah! 
No; it was impossible to reach the road. 
The animal was in the path, following 
him. Still, he pressed forward. Again 
came that terrify- 
ing scream—now 
very near. Real- 
izing the utter 
hopelessness of 
reaching the pub- 
lic highway, he 
stepped aside 
some twenty feet 
from the path, 
taking his stand 
behind the trunk 
of a large tree. 
Owing tothe 
freshly fallen soft 
snow, he could 
hear no footfalls, 
except when the 
creature leaped, 
and then there 
was a slight rus- 
tling of the leaves 
beneath the snow. 
The night was so 
dark that nothing 
definite could be 
made out, even 
against the white 
coverlet. But when the beast reached 
the point in the path where he had 
turned aside, it stopped and he could 


distinctly hear it sniffing the air. He 
stood perfectly quiet. Sniff, sniff, sniff! 
came from the unseen creature. He 


trembled with fear, expecting every in- 
stant to feel the ugly beast upon him. 
Sniff, sniff, sniff! He ventured to peep 
from behind the tree. Two balls of fire 
glared at him from the surrounding 


blackness. He dodged back. The forest 
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JOHN SHEAK. Mr. Sheak's Adventure is here 
Related by his Son. 


From a recent photo by CRILL, North Manchester, Ind. 
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was perfectly silent. Then the creature 
moved off down the path. We-e-e-e-ah, 
we-e-e-e-ah, we-e-e-e-ah! came the 
scream from the fence down by the roa d 
where the beast was crossing the public 
highway. Father stood still. There 
seemed to be but one of the animals. 
The cry was repeated, still farther away. 
The animal seemed to have no desire to 
attack Father, neither was it alarmed by 
his presence; but was apparently travel- 
ing with some definite destination in 
view. Once again, 
though faintly, 
came the notes, 
We-e-e-e-ah, 
we-e-e-e-ah, 
we-e-e-e-ah! 
from away over 
on the north side 
of the woods. 
Father finished 
his journey with- 
out farther inci- 
dent. The next 
day he came back 
to take a look at 
the tracks of the 
creature, only to 
find that the im- 
prints of the foot 
were somewhat 
like those of a 
dog. Apparently 
the animal’s mode 
of progression 
was acombination 
of walking and 
leaping. It would 
walk for a few 
rods and then take a series of leaps— all 
four feet coming down close together. 
Then walking was resorted to again, to be 
once more followed by a series cf leaps. 

The creature was heard at intervals 
throughout the winter. The next sum- 
mer, Farmer Fannin, living eight miles 
to the east and north, was one day pass- 
ing around a swamp that bordered one 
of his fields. He had with him two 
large dogs that scoured every foot of 
ground over which they were passing. 
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Presently there was a tremendous uproar 
in the swamp—barks, whines, yelps 
snarls and screams. Mr. Fannin quick- 
ly made his way through the bushes and 
high, dense grass to see what the dogs 
had attacked. Gaining the scene of con- 
flict, he beheld a great beast, almost as 
large as the dogs, striking right and left 
at his adversaries. Every lick brought 
blood. As the dogs were getting the 
worst of it, the farmer stepped back and 
laid hold of a club. He gave the creat- 
ure a smart rap on the head, which broke 
the club. Immediately the creature left 
the dogs and came for him. Fortunate- 
ly, the club was still long enough to be 
serviceable and he hit his assailant a 
hard lick or two over the back. This 
encouraged the dogs and they again 
rushed in. Together they finished him. 
Mr. Fannin had the skin mounted and 
set up in his home. It was a fine cata- 
mount orpuma. Nothing was ever seen 
or heard after that. If the creature had 
a mate, it took alarm and left the country. 


AN OCTOBER GROUSE HUNT. 


The train slowed down; a brakeman 
yelled the name of our station and the 
next minute we were enquiring for John 
Corbin—a man we had expected to meet 
us there. Mr. Corbin has not yet ar- 
rived, so we will take a seat on a pile of 
butter trunks and tell the reader how 
we happened to be at this little back- 
woods depot. In the first place, we are 
hunters—both very fond of grouse shoot- 
ing and both owning a bird dog. My 
companion, the Doctor, had learned that 
the ruff:d grouse were found in abun- 
dance in this locality and after much en- 
quiry had also learned that J hn Corbin 
occasionally “put up” sportsmen. Ar- 
rangements had speedily been made with 
him for the first week of October and 
here we are. Ten minutes passed and 
still Mr. Corbin does not show up, so 
we may as well look over our outfit. 
The Doctor has a 12-gauge repeater, 
while I have an old double-barrel of the 
same bore. Pete, the Doctor’s dog, is a 
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little brown cocker spaniel, while mine, 
who answers to the name of Skip, is 
somewhat larger, black in color and not 
of particularly high breeding but one 
that took my fancy when a puppy and 
has proved himself all that could be de- 
sired. We also have a light rifle each, 
for many times in a good grouse coun 
try and with good dogs the heads can 
be picked from the birds with a bullet— 
but here comes a man with a pair of 
horses and an express wagon. This 
man proves to be Mr. Corbin and we 


’ make haste to pile in our ou fit and soon 


are away. A drive of five miles, up, 
down and around hills, across fields and 
beside brooks, ends at a white farm- 
house. A black dog of the setter ty pe 
comes dashing out to meet us and as 
we unload Mr Corbin remarks, ‘Guess 
we better tie the dogs in the shed. It 
will be hard to keep three of ’«m at 
home.” Mrs. Corbin soon had a boun- 
teous supper in readiness and after par- 
taking of the same we went out for a lit- 
tle while to look around. When we 
came back to the house we were shown 
into a room in one corner of the house 
which Mr. Corbin had set apart for the 
use of sportsmen who were stopping 
there and in which he kept his own out- 
fit. As we looked over that ou fit, we 
began to realize that our host was a 
thorough sportsman. He had a fine as- 
sortment of guns, some of which were 
high-priced arms. These, he told us, 
had been bought at bargain prices from 
boarders at his house. As a house- 
keeper Mrs. Corbin was a model of neat- 
ness but in this room she let everyore 
do as he pleased. After a hard day’s 
hunt we used to enj y an evening in 
that ‘room. Mr Corbin usually joined 
us and we would relate the day’s ¢x- 
periences or listen to his stories. He 
was a man of wide experience and could 
certainly tell some good stories. 

Just before we went to bed, he said: 
“ There’s a flock of partridges that comes 
into my meadow every night and if you 
want to take my setter and go down 
there about daylight, you’d be almost 
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sure of some shots.” Of course we did 
want to and by the time it was light 
enough to shoot we were working across 
the meadow behind the setter. We had 
proceeded some little distance ard were 
just going over alow knoll, when Topsy, 
for that was the setter’s name, stopped 
with a front paw uplifted and nose and 
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were sure by that time that grouse were 
quite abundant, so tock cur nfles. The 
Doctor, with Pete at heel, went away to 
the east, while I took Skip and started 
up an old logging road that followed the 
valley of a little brook off toward the 
northwest. We had agreed not to do 
much shooting near the buildings, as we 

did not wish the 





line. It was a per- 
fect point and we 
watched her a mo- 
ment before g: ing 
forward to flush 
the birds. They 
rose with a roar, 
flew straight away 
and to the right 
and left for the 
woods that 
bounded the 
meadow on three 
sides. I pulled on 
one of the birds 
that flew to the 
right and had the 
satisfaction of see- 
ing him keel and 
tumble; then 
swung to the other 
but made a clean 
miss Meanwhile 
the Doctor’s old 
pump had cracked 
three times and he 
had three birds to 
his credit. The 
Doctor is hard to 
beat at wing shoot- 
ing. The sun was 
well up when we 
started back to the 
house for break- 
fast. It was a 
glorious autumn 
morning. The light frost lent to the air 
a delicious crispness and to the leaves 
and grass a beautiful sparkle. The 
leaves were mostly off, but on one warm 
maple slope they still remained—deco- 
rated in Nature’s best. 

After breakfast we started out. 


tail in a straight 
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Showing E. S. Preston of Kansas City, on His Return 
from a Two Days Shoot in Bates 
County, Missouri. 


birds to become 
wild; so I kept 
Skip close at heel. 
At this season 
many wild animals 
are laying in their 
winter stores. 
Here is a chip- 
munk with both 
cheeks full. There 
is a muskrat’s 
house on a marsh 
beside the brook. 

At last the log- 
ging road dwindles 
to a mere trail and 
then disappears 
altogether. I 
thought I was far 
enough from the 
house, so started 
the ball rolling 
with, “Hunt ’em 
up, Skip!” Away 
he went on thetrot, 
back and forth 
among the trees. 
Soon I hear a flut- 
ter of wings, fol- 
lowed by a furious 
barking that tells 
me the first bird is 
treed. Creeping 
near, with the little 
Stevens at full 
cock, T soon catch 
sight of the bird and succeed in picking 
off its head. Skip retrieves in fine style 
and we press on. The next one kept its 
head moving all the.time and my shot 
missed but Skip put up another about 
ten rods farther on that speedi'y found 
its way to my big pocket. The sun was 
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now high in the sky, so I sought a warm 
corner where I sat down to eat my lunch. 
Here I remained for nearly two hours, 
for I enjoy every sight and sound of the 
woods. A pair of Brown Creepers were 
busy on a white birch that leaned into 
the little opening and a Canada Jay was 
picking up the crumbs from our dinner. 
At last we started on and soon found 
more birds. About 3 o’clock I called 
Skip to heel, for I already had 6 grouse, 
and headed for the house. The Doctor 
came in presently with 8 birds and we 
ate a hearty supper, well satisfied with 
the first day’s hunt. 

The second day was spent much like 
the first, only the Doctor went to the 
west and I to the east. We brought in 
4 birds each. Late that night it began 
to rain, and, as there was a cold north 
wind blowing the next morning, we went 
over to a nearby lake for ducks. We 
were back hme before noon and brought 
5 ducks with us. The next day we be- 
held a perfect autumn morning. Every- 
thing was fresh-washed by the recent 
rain. Dead leaves lay piled everywhere 
or floated merrily on the brooks and 
streams. I went up the old logging 
road where I had gone the first day. 
The walking was nearly noiseless and I 
surprised many wild animals along the 
valley. The first was a big coon, just 
returning from Corbin’s cornfield, but 
that was his last visit. All day long I 
pursued my favorite sport and brought 
in 4 birds with me that night. 

Next day we took the setter and our 
shotguns and started out together. We 
were walking along an old road, with 
Topsy in leash and talking quietly, when 
a bird arose to the right. It had hardly 
left the ground when Doc’s gun cracked 
and it fell to the leaves. When we 
reached the hardwood timber, we re- 
leased Topsy, who froze before going 
ten rods, This was a single bird and 
easily harvested. At her next point we 
flushed a good-sized covey and secured 
3 birds each. Two or three more coveys 
were flushed before noon and at that 
time we decided to quit. The next fore- 
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noon we hunted with our own dogs and 
in the afternoon Mr. Corbin took us to 
the depot, where we caught an evening 
train for home, but not until we had ar- 
ranged with Mr. Corbin for ne xt season. 
W. Dustin WHITE. 


FROM THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 








Just because I write from Wichita, 
Kansas, is no sign that I am never afield 
for recreation. 1 follow trappirg about 
four months each winter. You can call 
it sport if you want to; but to get up at 
4a. m. when a stiff north wind is blow- 
ing, and go down to your boat and row 
four or five miles, is poor sport for some 
people. Say you have out 75 or 100 
traps for mink and coon and don’t catch 
much—it is surely discouraging. Still, 
it is nice to row around a bend in the 
stream, or a log or a treetop, and see a 
coon or a big mink waiting for you. 
Then is when you feel gocd and you 
think you will trap all winter; but if you 
don’t catch much, you feel like going 
away and letting the traps do their own 
trapping. The past season was bad for 
business, as the river was frozen over 
most of the time and the game did not 
stir much, but I was quite successful, 
weather considered. I trapped on Caney 
River in Southeastern Kansas, and some 
in Oklahoma— catching mink, coon, pos- 
sum, muskrat, skunk, civet cat and a few 
otter. For the information of prospect- 
ive trappers, I will give an idea of the 
equipment required. If camping, you 
will need a tent. I have a Baker 10x12 
and there is plenty of room in this tent 
for two people; a stove is necessary in 
winter and a comfortable bed is an ab- 
solute essential. About 75 traps are as 
many as one man can attend properly. 
My firearms consist of a double. barrel 
shotgun and a .22 Winchester. Trap- 
ping is not a lazy man’s amusement; it is 
a trade in itself and hard work. Just one 
hint to give you an idea: Don’t wear 
high boots; they grow too heavy when 
you are walking 15 or 20 miles a day. 

Wichita, Kansas. W.H. BEpwE Lt. 
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CARRIER PIGEONS IN MICHIGAN. 





When I was a boy on the farm in 
Calhoun County, Mich., along about 
1870 to ’75, the best sport we had with 
a gun was shooting wild pigeons. Short- 
ly after that they disappeared and I have 
read in recent years a number of maga- 
zine articles with reference to the disap- 
pearance of these birds, which I think 
were called carrier pigeons. My father, 
James Finch, is still living on a farm two 
miles west of Albion, Mich., and I quote 
from a letter of his under date Aug. 21, 


one of the back lots, where there was a 
good deal of wheat left on the ground. 
Will says that, last spring, he noticed 
there were lots of birds flying in the 
bushes there, but he thought they were 
mourning doves. They must have been 
these same pigeons, as they seem to be 
young ones mostly. We had a mess 
of them and they were nice and plump 
and fine eating.” 

If you care to investigate this, I know 
that my father, James Finch ; my brother- 
in-law, Mell Bryant, or my cousin, Will 
Colby, all living at the same place (2 











THE EARLY MORNING FLIGHT AT FOX LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


Compliments of A. P. ADAMS. 





1910: “There is a big flock of pigeons 
on the farm here, as many as five hun- 
dred—the first big flock of pigeons for 
30 years. We had four for dinner the 
other day.” 

I immediately wrote my father, telling 
him I could not believe the pigeons were 
the old-fashioned birds we used to hunt. 
Now I quote you from his reply, dated 
Aug. 31, I910: “These pigeons were 
the regular blue old-fashioned pigeons. 
Mell estimated them at about 500 or 
more. There was a piece of wheat in 


miles west of Albion, Mich.) will be glad 

to give you all the information in their 

possession. J. C. Fincu, 

Asst. Gen. Freight Agt. M., K. & T. Ry. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


ip 


HUNTING THE WILD PIG. 


The Australian bush is not rich in na- 
tive fauna that would attract the hunts- 
man who has bearded the big game of 
other lands in their native lairs; still, a 
kangaroo or an emu hunt often provides 
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an exciting gallop in timbered country. 
But for real exhilarating, blood-rising 
sport, commend me to a chase of the 
wild pig on horseback. That spice of 
danger that the sportsman loves is there ; 
for when a hoary old tusker turns at 
bay, woe to the unwary dog, horse or 
rider that comes in contact with his ter- 
rible fangs! The best weapon for this 
sport is a long spear, which is generally 
hastily improvised by the huntsmen by 
fastening a shear-blade to the end of a 
tough pole, and, thus equipped, they 
ride forth to do battle with the pig. On 
some of the large cattle and sheep sta- 
tions wild pigs increased till they became 
a problem for the land owner to deal 
with. When droughts devastated the 
land, and dead and dying stock were on 
every hand, the pigs multiplied amazing- 
ly. Hordes of long-snouted swine rooted 
up the land, in quest of succulent yams 
and roots, and at lambing time levied a 
heavy toll on the young lambs. Then 


a price was placed on the pig’s snout, as 


an encouragement to station employ és 
and others to collect the snouts, and so 
abate the nuisance. 

The pig in the wild state is an entire- 
ly different quadruped from his tame 
brother. Instead of the broad back, 
short snout and legs and general air of 
refinement (if one may speak of refine- 
ment in a pig), we find a coarse, lank, 
long-snouted, high-shouldered, fearsome 
looking brute, with tusks like the horns 
of an ibex and with a skin in places two 
inches thick. When you flush your pig, 
he sets up a rattling pace for a short dis- 
tance, and the huntsmen with poised 
spears race after him, and the first up 
makes a thrust at his flank, if possible; 
but often, by the time the spear has de- 
scended, the pig turns like a hare at 
right angles to his original course, and 
brings down a couple of horses and 
riders in a cloud of dust and profanity. 
The instant the first spear touches him, 
the pig turns and puts up a really brave 
fight, and many a good horse has been 
tipped beyond recovery in the lightning- 
like rushes of an angry boar at bay. 
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The only chance of keeping out of the 
pig’s reach is to keep your horse per- 
petually on the move; for no horse, if 
pulled up in the immediate vicinity of a 
pig, can get off the mark quickly enough 
to evade the flying rush of the animal. 
New South Wales. E. J. GorMAN. 


AN OKLAHOMA DUCK HUNT. 


One cold morning last fall I got up 
early and suggested to Dad, ‘‘let’s take 
a duck hunt.” He consented and I in- 
vited Clarence Vogel (one of my friends 
who is a good shot) to accompany us. 
He accepted and off we went to Vann’s 
Lake (12 miles northwest of Muskogee). 
We arrived early and found a good 
bunch of mallards feeding near the bank. 
C. V. took a shot and brought down two 
fat ones. No sooner had he fired, than 
another bunch flew up and I took a shot 
at them—to my surprise stopping a big 
drake. We got in the boats and rowed 
to the other end of the lake and there 
we had good luck—bagging 17 mallards 
in all. While rowing along slowly, we 
noticed something in the water, and on 
coming closer saw two large water moc- 
casins fighting each other. Clarence and 
I both shot once—killing one and wound- 
ing the other so that we could capture 
him. When we measured them, one 
proved to be 5 ft. 4 inches long and the 
other 5 ft. 2 inches. 

I am only 14 years old and am ambi- 
tious to be a thoroughbred sportsman— 
only shooting when the birds are on the 
wing. SHirRLy Brown. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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OKEEFENOKEE BEARS. 


I was raised in the big mountains of 
Northeastern Georgia, and in my early 
years had great sport hunting foxes, 
coons and wild cats. In that country 
we had very few deer, bear and wolves, 
but I have had many hunting adventures 
and some tough battles in the Okeefeno- 
kee Swamps. I was always a great fel- 
low to hunt by myself. One chilly 
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February afternoon I was in the swamps 
alone. The sun was hidden and I man- 
aged to get myself so thoroughly lost 
that there seemed no chance of getting 
out that night; so I made up my mind 
to rest easy, as I had a good boat, a fine 
.45-70 Winchester and a revolver and a 
dog that would faithfully guard the camp. 
So I pulled up to a small cypress mound 
about 4 o’clock, tied my boat, built a fire 
and prepared to be comfortable. 

I was filling my frying-pan with slices 
from the ham of a fawn I had killed that 
morning, when I noticed that my dog, 
Trouble, was very nervous; he did not 
seem to relish the bits of meat I threw 


patted and rubbed it. It seemed to en- 
joy being noticed and I decided to put 
it back in its bed and go after one of my 
friends and we would then take both 
cubs to Jacksonville and sellthem. But 
when I tried to lay it back in the moss, 
the little woolly devil clung to me, and 
both cubs began squalling like babies. 
I reached for my revolver to knock them 
in the head, for I had no more rifle am- 
munition than I needed; but just then 
old Trouble let out a yell and back to 
the boat he went and within 30 feet of 
me I saw two big black bears, and both 
of them evidently mad about something. 
They were coming right toward me, and, 











A PARTY OF DUCK SHOOTERS IN THE BEAVER DAM DISTRICT, WISCONSIN. 
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to him but was continually charging out 
100 yards from the fire and coming back 
growling, with his bristles up. I thought 
it probable that he had found an alliga- 
tor or a turtle; but he kept up his non- 
sense until I concluded I had better go 
out and see what was the matter. Rifle 
in hand I crept slowly along until I came 
to a big bed of moss, where the dog 
commenced barking. I pushed down 
the lever of my rifle, to make sure there 
was a cartridge in the chamber, then 
turned the moss to one side—and there 
lay two cubs, They appeared harmless 
and I picked one up in my arms and 


although it was getting too dark for fine 
shooting, I saw that it was time to com- 
mence doing business of some sort. I 
could hardly see the silver bead but I 
don’t think I missed with a single shot. 
I killed the old bears and one of the cubs 
and took the other one alive. The cub 
and Trouble did not sleep much that 
night; neither did I. I ate a lot of veni- 
son, took several stiff drinks and kept 
my fire mended up until daylight. Then 
I set out for the nearest railroad station 
(Folkston, Ga.), where I sold the cub for 
seven dollars. LwuTHER HIGHTOWER. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 








OcrosBer is the month of preparation 
for those who will journey next month 
with dog and gun where Bob White has 
his habitat—possibly having an oppor- 
tunity to get within range of a wild 
turkey and feel the thrill of a successful 
shot at a ruffed grouse. The duck 


shooter will also be looking for a suit- 
able craft and a week’s sport on the Sus- 
quehanna flats or on the sedge-bordered 


lakes of Wisconsin or Minnesota. In 
the meantime, the sporting goods estab- 
lishments have their fall stock ready to 
show and many a youthful sportsman 
will be outfitting, in readiness for the 
outing that has been his chief thought all 
through the long, hot summer months. 
Personally, there is no reason why a 
new shotgun should be purchased, for 
the old Winchester repeater is still serv- 
iceable, but one can not deny himself the 
pleasure of looking at new guns and 
wishing just a little bit that it would be 
proper to invest. Take for example the 
5¥%4-lb. Ithaca 20-gauge. I saw and han- 
dled one the other day and wondered 
why we had for so many years lugged 
around a 10-lb. 10-gauge and thought it 
was the real thing. Trim, light and well 
balanced, this little beauty appealed to 
every sense and it was difficult to part 
with. Shooting a repeating shotgun for 
so many years, I do not believe a double 
gun would be chosen, if about to buy 
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another gun; but if a choice of repeaters 

had to be made, I am sure that the new 

Remington repeater (not the self-loader) 

would be a serious consideration, not- 

withstanding the affection held for the 

Winchester. The solid breech and other 

improvements of mechanism found in 

this gun are inducements and if it will 

stand the wear and tear of action it will 

be a worthy rival of the old reliable. 

* * * * 
WHEN it comes to a choice of rifles, 

I must confess to a lack of ability to de- 

cide. Would I choose a lever-action or 

a bolt-action magazine rifle or take my 
Springfield single-loader, made a good 

many years ago? For all game to be 
shot in this country, the latter rifle of 
.45 calibre and its heavy bullet would do 
the work and I would have the satisfac- 

tion of knowing just what the weapon 

would do at all ranges up to and includ- 
ing 1,000 yds., providing I held straight. 

The Winchester repeater of .44 calibre is 
just as serviceable now as it was years 
ago and the choice would probably lie 
between it and the single-loader. The 
.30, .351 and .405 calibres do not appeal 
to me for hunting purposes in this coun- 
try, though I would like to try the regu- 
lation Army .30 calibre on big game. 
The high-power rifles are dangerous 
weapons for ordinary hunting, owing to 
their extreme range and the unexpected 
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angles which the bullets take when in- 
tercepted in their flight. So far as I have 
been able to find, there is no American 
rifle issted from the factory with ade- 
quate rear sights, and a high-power rifle 
without proper sights loses all the advan- 
tages supposed to be gained by the veloc- 
ity and impact of the charge. The ordi- 
nary repeater is rarely used at ranges 
beyond 300 or 400 yds. and an adjust- 
able sight is not really necessary, as the 
wind influence is not felt much, until the 
range is increased to 500 or 600 yds. 
If interested in a self-loading rifle, I 
should look at the new Standard, made 
in Wilmington, Del. This rifle handles 
well and seems to perform its functions 
without danger of jamming. Being made 
in several calibres and in take-down pat- 
tern, it may prove to be an excellent 
hunting weapon. 


e * * * 


A MOST important part of one’s field 
equipment is foot gear. The hunter, un- 
like the soldier, may stop when he so 
pleases, but who wants to stop when 
game is found, dogs working like clocks 
and the day yet young? The conse- 
quence many times is a pair of sore feet 
and possibly a day or two lost until the 
tender feet have healed. Shoes should 
be large enough, but not too large, with 
broad soles and heels, and the uppers 
should fit so that, when laced, the leather 
will fit the ankle without being too tight. 
A visit to the chiropodist before a pro- 
longed trip will put the feet in proper 
condition and a little care before and 
after a tramp will do the rest. The stock- 
ing may be coated with one of the toilet 
powders and the feet themselves well 
powdered, or tallow, vaseline or neatsfoot 
oil may be used freely. After the tramp, 
instead of bathing the feet in cold water, 
which is so grateful at the time, either 
wipe them carefully with a damp cloth or 
bathe in tepid water, drying thoroughly 
to prevent blisters between the toes. 
Anointing the feet with neatsfoot oil, in- 
stead of the bath, will also relieve the 
tired feeling. Change the stockings at 
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once and either wash out the pair worn 
during the day or turn them inside out 
and beat them well. For possible blis- 
ters, get a two-ounce mixture, containing 
equal parts of bismuth and boracic acid 
and apply the combination in powder 
form as needed. Walking on brick pave- 
ments and the same movements per- 
formed over rough ground are two dis- 
tinct propositions, and the city dweller 
must go slow for a day or two until ac- 
customed to the new conditions. None 
of us like to admit that we are tired, but 
discretion is better than so-called game- 
ness, when the strain means loss of time 
and positive discomfort. We go afield 
for pleasure, not work. 


* * a ¥ 


WHEN trap-shooting was compara- 
tively new, it was thought that the ex- 
pert game shot was an indifferent trap 
shot, and, vice versa, that trap-shooting 
afforded very poor training for field 
shooting. It is a standard proposition 
even at the present time that the man 
who is an expert target shot with the 
rifle is not fitted by such practice for 
game shooting with the same weapon. A 
three weeks’ experience at the great rifle 
tournament held in August at Camp 
Perry, O., would seem to disprove this 
theory; for I met many men from the 
Far Western States who showed con- 
clusively by their performance at the tar- 
gets that game shooting had not lessened 
their skill and several of the same men 
had records as game shots. No man can 
learn to trail his game, its habits, and 
how to get the shot by military rifle prac- 
tice; but take one of the husky young- 
sters whom I saw running up high scores 
at short, mid and long ranges and let him 
learn the game of hunting as he already 
has learned the game of rifle shooting, 
and he would be a hard one to beat. 
Imagine a man running twenty-eight 
consecutive shots into a 36-inch circle at 
1,000 yds. Yet it has been done and 
éhere are many men in this country who 
can hit the same bullseye with 90 per 
cent. of their shots right along. It seems 
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only yesterday, when it was considered a 
remarkable feat to shoot 10 consecutive 
shots into a 22-inch bullseye at 500 yds. 
The record of today at this distance is 
114 straight. The 800-yd. distance has 
been eliminated from the National match 
because it was too easy and another year 
will probably see the 1,200-yd. stage in- 
troduced. The Western State rifle teams 
came to the front at this meet with a 
rush. Colorado won Ist; Michigan, 2d; 
and Minnesota, 3d prize in Class B. 
Kansas won Ist; Arizona, 2d; and Utah, 
3d prize in Class C. 
* * * * 

Troop D, Colorado National Guard, 
did itself proud in the revolver matches 
conducted by the National Rifle Ass’n. 
‘Members of this organization, who were 
present as members of the State rifle 
team, landed the Championship Revolver 
Team Match for the second time—beat- 
ing out the famous New York Squadron 
A team, and, besides being in the money 
every day in the regular scheduled re- 
volver matches, had three members win- 
ning a place in the National Individual 
Revolver Match. This latter match was 
shot the afternoon of the last day of the 
meet, during a gale that ran close to 35 
miles an hour, and it was not so much 
a question of good holding as it was to 
get the shots off when the wind lulled, 
which occurred seldom during the whole 
match. Shooting slow fire at 75 yds., 73 
was high, where 86 was high last year, 
and all other scores were correspondingly 
low. The automatic pistol did not show 
up as well as had been expected. Both 
the Colt and Savage companies had rep- 
resentatives present but there were very 
few others shooting the new arm. Match 
shooting does more to bring out the best 
as well as the worst points of any arm, 
and, until some such shooting is intro- 
duced to thoroughly try them out, the 


automatics will have a hard road to 
travel towards popularity. 
* * * * ° 


MARYLAND has always been celebrated 
for the excellent sport possible on her 
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various rivers, when the ducks were fly- 
ing, especially the Bush, Little and Big 
Gunpowder and the famous flats at 
Havre de Grace, where the Susquehanna 
begins to broaden out to empty into - 
Chesapeake Bay. Passing over the Bush 
River some time since, I saw the point 
where with several other kindred spirits 
I used to shoot ducks, but our point and 
one or two others below it were the only 
places on the river where the feathered 
visitors had to pay toll. Even though 
the ducks are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in all our rivers at the present time, 
I am told that there is hardly a mile on 
either shore of this river without its 
hlind. Sink-box shooting on the flats is 
now possible only to the rich for the first 
two or three weeks and after that the 
sport is poor; for the 2oth century duck, 
if not killed the first day, is likely to live 
the remainder of the season, comfortably 
located in the bay, where it is safe from 
every one but the fellow with the motor 
boat and the night gunner. In some of 
the smaller rivers, where blinds are 
owned by individuals who pursue the il- 
legal shooter with unrelenting vigor and 
who also pour out corn with a lavish 
hand, good shooting may be had until 
the ducks have gone. The red-heads and 
canvasbacks do not as a rule visit these 
rivers unless there is a plentiful crop of 
celery, and even then it is a red-letter 
day to bag a pair or two. Mallards and 
black-heads are the chief representatives 
of the duck family that add to the bag. 
Judging from the large number of geese 
passing over, both spring and fall, there 
should be good sport with these big fel- 
lows, if one knows where to go. Sine- 
puxent Bay is one of the best places, 
though a big bag should not be expected. 


* * * * 


IN a recent number of the London 
Shooting Times that famous rifle shot, 
Walter Winans, describes some animal 
targets used on the Miniature Rifle 
Ranges in Austria. “The stag, when 
hit in the heart, throws back his head; 
then his knees and hocks give way and 
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he sinks in a heap, exactly like a real 
stag when hit in the heart. The wild 
boar turns over like a rabbit; the roe- 
buck sinks on his haunches and the cha- 
mois pitches off his rock.” The inani- 


mate targets now in use for rifle practice ' 


are good enough perhaps to instruct a 
recruit how to hold, but the moving tar- 
get as adopted by the U. S. Government 
is simply two kneeling figures of a man, 
placed at either extremity of a sled or 
frame on wheels, that moves across the 
line of fire at a certain speed, and, being 
new, will add a certain.,interest to the 
practice until the newness wears off. But 
the whole trend of thought in the matter 
of developing service rifle shots rather 
than mére target experts is towards the 
introduction of just such targets as our 
Austrian cousins have already put in 


service. 
* * * * 


Some of the large department stores 
have added field supplies to their list of 
sporting goods and any one desiring a 
half-hour of amusement should get in 
touch with one or other of the clerks. 
Most of them have never fired a gun of 
any kind, but, having read up the list 
and selling prices, feel capable of giving 
advice from the purchase of a fine shot- 
gun or rifle to a complete training in 
how to use them. One such gravely in- 
formed a friend of mine that a certain 
16-gauge shotgun which the firm was.ad- 
vertising freely was the identical gun 
with which “ Rully Heikes ” had broken 
300 straight at the “ 30-yard rise,” what- 
ever that may be. 


* * * * 


Tue recent terrible forest fires occur- 
ring throughout some of our Western 
States will probably stop all game shoot- 
ing in these localities for several years 
and should also be an object lesson to 
every man who goes into camp upon 
the necessity for care in the use of fire. 
Cigarette and cigar stumps with the 
ashes from a pipe are easily stamped out 
and the camp-fire itself drenched with 


water, until every lingering spark is ex- 
tinguished. What is everyone’s business 
about.a camp is usually no one’s, and, 
while everyone should take care of their 
own remnant of smoking, the duty of 
taking care of the fire should be giver 
to one individual and then everyone in 
the party should watch to see that his 
duty is done. 


* * *” * 


FIVE HUNDRED boys, enlisted members 
of a new organization known as_ the 
American Boy Scouts, went into camp 
last month on the shore of Long Island 
Sound—their first annual encampment. 
The movement promises to be as great 
a success in this country as it has already 
been in England—$30,000 having already 
been subscribed by patriotic citizens of 
New York to pay the moderate expenses: 
of uniforming and equipping the. first 
companies. Its object is to form all over 
this country a body of growing youth 
who shall receive a certain amount of 
military training, and with this a thor- 
ough training in observation of the move- 
ments of an enemy, the terrain of the 
locality in which the training is given, 
map reading and making, and the art 
of making and living in camp. Our Eng- 
lish cousins under the stimulation of 
Lord Roberts, former Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army, and incident- 
ally the writings of Rudyard Kipling, in- 
stituted this work a few years back and 
found that not only did the boys take a 
great interest in what was being taught 
them in the guise of play, but that the 
people themselves thought it a good 
thing. In this country, where a stand- 
ing army is not needed, and our regular 
establishment is as limited as possible ; 
where the National Guard is no larger in 
number than it should be, and where an 
army of defence would be composed al- 
most entirely of volunteers, if we can 
only reach enough of the growing boys 
and teach them the rudiments of drilE 
and through this the value of discipline, 
teaching them also how to take care of 
themselves in camp and on the march, 
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the country will be that much better pre- 
pared for trouble if it ever comes. 


* * * * 


Ir should not be forgotten that rifle 
shooting is by far the most important 
business of the soldier and also that it 
takes not much less than three years to 
make a competent rifle shot. If the Boy 
Scout comes to be an accomplished fact. 
it will be up to the Government to sup- 
ply ranges where the youngsters may be 
taught how to shoot. These need not be 
extensive. A sufficient number of tar- 
gets at 200, 300 and 500 yds. would an- 
swer every purpose and the boy who has 
learned how to hold at these ranges has 
got start enough until he is old enough to 
go farther. Miniature ranges and .22 
calibre rifles at the beginning might even 
be the best plan. The Winder system of 
indoor targets, by which the theory of 
wind influence and elevation may be 
taught and skirmish firing conducted, are 
equally available for an outdoor range, 
if protected from the weather. A 50- 
foot range is readily protected, so that 
the danger from wild shots is reduced to 
a minimum and the expense of mainte- 
nance reduced very materially. 


* * * * 


The results of the N. R. A. inter- 
scholastic team contest, shot during the 
month of April, showed an entry of 37 
teams, practically representing the entire 
United States. The winning team was 
that of the De Witt Clinton High School 
of New York, these ten boys (averaging 
17 years and 4 months) putting up a 
total of 1821 out of a possible 2000—a 
per capita average of 182.1. Shooting 
10 shots each, standing and prone, to 
average QI in each position at 50 feet, 
on a bullseye one inch in diameter, is do- 
ing good work and shows not only good 
holding but speaks well for rifle and 
ammunition. The highest total individual 
score was 93 standing, 96 prone: total 
189. Two boys tied with 93 stand- 
ing and five tied with 96 prone. What 
opportunities these youngsters have, 
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when compared to what the Old Guard 
had when they began rifle shooting! Two 
hundred yards was about the limit 30 
years ago. Some States, notably New 
York, had a range permitting a distance 
of 1,000 yds., but, with these exceptions, 
the military rifleman was compelled to 
take his practice off-shoulder at the 
short range. At the present time nearly 
every State in the Union has some sort 
of range and the citizen soldier is literally 
taught how to shoot. The schoolboy is 
being taught the rudiments of shooting 
while yet in short trousers and those who 
finally enter the service of the State will 
begin shooting already half trained and 
ready for the more scientific part of rifle 
shooting while still a recruit. 


* * * * 


APPLIANCES can now be obtained by 
which the indoor rifle gallery teaches the 
boy, not only how to aim and press the 
trigger, but also initiates him into the 
mysteries of rapid and skirmish fire. The 
Winder system of indoor targets is a 
great boon to the teacher, whether of 
boys or men, as by the use of this system 
Special Course C. can be shot through 
indoors and training given in moving 
the sights for wind and elevation. 


* * * * 


TIME was when critics took a crack 
at the methods in use for training sol- 
diers in the use of the rifle, the chief 
argument used being that shooting at 
stationary targets at known distances 
would not be good training for shooting 
in war. These progressive ( ?) individuals 
forgot, however, that the soldier must 
first learn how to shoot straight, before 
he could be of any service on the firing 
line. Once able to hit a target under 
favorable conditions, he would be that 
much better fitted to hit a target under 
unfavorable conditions. It is unques- 
tionably true that an enemy busily occu- 
pied in exchanging shots with us, and 
equally busy in concealing his anatomy, 
would prove a puzzling target to hit, but 
how much more difficult it would be for 
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the rank amateur than the trained shot, 
if thrown on the line without preliminary 


practice. 
* * * 


THE expert rifle shot is not made in 
a short time, but represents months of 
practice, and the trained man goes into a 
skirmish better prepared to damage the 
enemy than he who has never fired a 
rifle. I firmly believe, if we can get the 
schoolboys well trained, that the Na- 
tional Guard will take them still further 
in their practice and the latest methods 
of range practice leaves little room for 
improvement and adds much to the spec- 
tacular side of the practice. This is es- 
pecially so in rapid and skirmish firing. 
For the latter method, the targets are 
mounted in pits and appear and disap- 
pear at stated intervals, during which 
shots must be fired and distances 
marched. The day for marching down a 
skirmish run, shooting at a group of sta- 
tionary targets, changing elevation and 
wind at each halt, is gone. The peep- 
sight may be used at 600 yds., but from 
that distance down to 200 yds. the battle 
sight must be used. Starting in at 600 
yds., with magazine filled, you hear the 
commands “ Fire two shots, at 600 yds., 
at the targets.” “Commence firing.” 
Now the targets appear; the two shots 
are fired; the targets disappear. You 
march down to 500 yds., the last 50 
yds., at double time; you fall prone; up 
come the targets, two more shots are 
fired; again you march forward to 400 
yds. You now have but one cartridge 
in your rifle and at this distance three 
shots must be fired. The targets appear, 
the shot is fired; the hand hastily pulls 
another clip from the belt and presses it 
into the magazine; the bolt is shot home 
and the remaining two shots fired, all in 
30 seconds. Another advance to 350 
yds., where three shots are fired and 
another clip placed in the magazine, 
ready for the next distance (300 yds.). 
By this time the breath is coming a little 
faster, the heart pumping quite a bit 
faster, and, almost before you have taken 
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your position, the targets bob up. The 
five shots are fired, another clip inserted, 
and down you go to 200 yds., where you 
have but 20 seconds to empty the maga- 
zine. Your mouth is dry, your arms 
shaky; but, before you realize that the 
run is over, the shots are fired and you 
are free to go on to the targets and see 
the results of your skill. Targets that 
bob up for five seconds and fall down if 
hit and targets that move across the 
line of fire are all new additions to the 
new system of instruction and in time 
will be superseded by other appliances 
more nearly simulating service condi- 


tions. 
+ mn * ok 


SoME time since I noticed an inquiry 
in an English sporting journal as to the 
edibility of the grey squirrel. For a 
camp dinner, take a sufficient number of 
squirrels and parboil them until the meat 
is thoroughly cooked. In the meantime 
make a stew of sugar corn off the cob, 
potatoes, tomatoes, lima beans and 
squash (with just a strip of bacon for 
flavor) ; introduce the squirrel meat at a 
time when the stew is nearly done, and 
thus put the finishing touches to the 
meat, which should dissolve off the bones 
and melt away in the mouth, This stew, 
when well seasoned, will surely make a 
man forget his sorrows and be glad he is 
alive. To fry a squirrel is sacrilege. One 
might as well fry a strip of sole leather! 


*  * * * 


Tue history of firearms is always in- 
teresting, and the following chronologi- 
cal table may be of service in fixing dates 
which mark certain vital improvements 
in hand firearms: 


The Colt pistol, the first successful revolv- 
ing firearm, 1835. 

Fixed ammunition for the pistol and rifle, 
1856. 

The first American self-loading pistol—the 
invention of Browning and known as the Colt 
automatic pistol—1895. 

The Savage automatic pistol—also an Ameri- 
ean invention—1905. 


Sam’ J. Fort, M. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 





IN MEMORY OF DAVY CROCKETT. 





[See Frontispiece—page 296.] 


Mr. Allen, on behalf of himself and 
Sports AFIELD, wishes to thank, for the 
permission to use the picture of Crockett 
in this number, Mrs. Marie B. Urwitz, of 
Houston, Texas, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of The Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas, and also the ladies of 
the Committee, who recently met at San 
Antonio. This portrait of Davy Crockett 
is one of the most fascinating to be found 
in the study of our political history. It 
reveals the secret of Crockett’s repeated 
success in Congressional elections, and 
equally explains his despair upon being 
at last defeated. No truer Celtic type was 
ever depicted. The race from which he 
descended is the warmest-hearted in the 
world; but in all its exuberance there is 
an undertone. In Tom Moore this found 
expression in such words as these: 

‘*The harp that once through Tara’s halls 

The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As though that soul were dead. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more.’’ 
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A little study of Davy Crockett’s life 
will make it evident that a few months, 
perhaps, of educational and social ad- 
vantages would have made out of this 
wandering boy a man of exceptional abil- 
ity as a writer and orator. He could say 
what he meant in vigorous words, but the 
persuasion of the well-read scholar could 
not be his. Even with all his lack of op- 
portunities, he was at one time one of the 
most celebrated characters of the day. 
There were Davy Crockett Readers in 
the public schools, and there are Crockett 
stories that still survive, after three-quar- 
ters of a century. Halley’s comet has 
streamed through unknown space for 75 
vears since he looked upon it during the 
last year of his life; but-the story still is 
understood, upon its return, that if 
Crockett told it to come down, it would 
surely follow the example of the ‘coon: 
“Don’t shoot! I’m coming down.” 

This picture of Crockett was obtained 
by The Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas at considerable expense, and is one 
of the treasures of The Alamo. Photo- 
graphic copies of it are sold by the So- 
ciety, all of whose revenues are devoted 
to the preservation of the historical build- 
ing in which occurred the most tragic in- 
cident in our national history. We would 
advise those who wish such a picture of 
Davy Crockett, to write to Mrs. Urwitz, 
136 La Branch St., Houston, Texas. The 
photographs are sold at 50 cents each and 
no previous permission for their use has 
ever before been given. For this reason 
Sports AFIELD is especially indebted to 
the patriotic ladies of The Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas who have devoted 
themselves, at much expense in time and 
money, to the perpetuation of a glorious 
memory. 


A PICTURE OF MARK TWAIN. 


Thousands of the readers of Sports 
AFIELD will be interested in the picture 
of Mark Twain at the residence of W. 
H. Allen, United States Vice Consul at 
Bermuda. It is one of the last picture: 
of our old friend, and its study awakens 
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many remembrances and many surmises. 
The face is not that of a humorist, but 
the face of a man who looks out from 
the petty surroundings of life towards 
the misty shores of the unknown land; 
it is the unconscious surrender of self to 
a growing realization of his condition. 
We shall quote a description of Mr. Al- 
len’s place from an article by Mildred 
Champagne, in Human Life for May, 
1910: 

“T stood in the midst of a semi-trop- 


around the front and side, and a white- 
washed gable roof to catch the rain- 
water. The rich pinkish-purple bougain- 
villea masses against the white stone 
walls, and the scarlet hibiscus and pink 
sage bushes cluster around the veranda, 
almost hiding it from view. To the 
right in the distance, beyond the oleander 
hedge, the gleaming blue sea. To the 
left, and around the front of the house, 
again the oleander bushes, and beyond, 
the avenue of cedars. And, over all, an 
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MARK TWAIN IN A BERMUDA GARDEN.——Winter of 1910. Probably the Last 
Photograph taken of America’s Greatest Humorist. 





ical garden, half natural, half cultivated. 
Thick masses of bamboo palms, sage 
bushes, and ferns everywhere, with nat- 
ural arches of bougainvillea, and, in the 
middle of the garden, a clearing of vel- 
vety lawn and a tennis court. The path 
leading to the house was lined with beds 
of Easter lilies, and a luxuriance of the 
delicate waxen frezia—their heavy, sickly 
sweet fragrance scenting the air. 

“The house is a long, low one-story 
bungalow, with a wide veranda running 


intensely blue, fair sky and a vast still- 
ness. Nature at her best and loveliest. 
Surely an ideal place for a sorrow- 
stricken soul to find comfort and rest. 
“T walked around to the side of the 
veranda and paused before a glass door. 
Through it I peered into the room. A 
white iron bed stood: within three feet 
of the door, and upon it, full length and 
face downward, lay a familiar figure in 
a white linen suit, with a band of black 
crépe on his arm. A number of books 
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were spread out before him on the bed, 
and he was poring into them, bearing his 
weight on his elbows and resting his 
shaggy white head in his hands. It was 
Mark Twain. 

“He rose hastily from the bed and 
came toward the door. A beautiful smile 
lit up his face, which I noticed at once 
was scarlet, almost livid, against its 
shaggy frame of silvery hair. His face 
looked small and pinched and ill; his 
frame was bent and his walk unsteady. 

: ‘But don’t you recommend 
me to sightseers,’ he continued eagerly. 
‘I’m too old a bird to be caught. Be- 
sides, I’m going to charge an admission 
fee. It’s a shilling a look.’ He coughed 
again—that terrible, racking cough that 
left him weak and gasping after each on- 
slaught. ‘The price is going up—up— 
all the time,’ he continued weakly. ‘To- 
morrow it will be two shillings; the isext 
day, three.’ He raised his head and 
squared his shoulders. There was a far- 
away look in his eyes. I felt a lump in 
my throat, and my heart ached.” 

The girl in the picture is Helen Schuy- 
ler Allen, daughter of Twaih’s friend and 
host, and in his failing days she was a 
cheerful and helpful companion for the 
old man, who loved both her and her 
brother Maxwell with the love that he 
cherished for all children whose natures 
appealed to his tenderness. She will al- 
ways remember the great man who went 
before. Cuar-es F, ALLEN. 





PEN PICTURES OF A CRATER. 





The author of Camp Fires on Desert 
and Lava gives to the reading world, 
with pen and camera, many delightful 
and instructive pictures. But to those 
whose privilege it has been to contem- 
plate the extinct volcano, in all its ter- 
r:fic grandeur, in whatsoever part of the 
world, his pen picture of a crater found 
in the Tule Desert will most vividly ap- 
peal to the imaginative and artistic sense. 
The author, with three companions, is 
traversing a hitherto unexplored and un- 
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known region of the Wonderland of 
the Southwest. Every advancing step 
brings some new surprise, local or per- 
spective. The sands beneath their feet, 
the lava fields and desert vegetation, are 
instinct with insect, bird or animal life, 
while the distant mountains lure the trav- 
elers on with promise of restful shade 
and cool and sparkling spring or bab- 
bling stream. But copper skies and blis- 
tering sands do not sear the ardor of 
these enthusiastic sportsman scientists, 
and they follow the Geographer up a 
brown slope, covered with small pieces of 
lava, toward the crest of what seemed to 
be a ridge. On reaching, its summit, 
like a picture thrown upon a screen, an 
immense crater suddenly yawned at their 
feet. Its rim was almost a perfect circle, 
two miles in circumference, and its top 
was nearly level. “Its diameter at the 
top was about three-fourths of a mile. 
Far below, a floor almost as level as a 
lake spread across the abyss. Its sur- 
face was of clean yellow sand, but a 
dark area in the centre looked like mois- 
ture that had settled there during a re- 
cent rain. Evidently the sand that cov- 
ered the floor had blown in from the 
nearby sandhills of the Gulf littoral. The 
crater floor was most strangely planted. 
It was fascinating to see, with such clear- 
ness of detail, how Nature had gone 
about her work. Each item of the 
planting was so separate and distinct 
that with the aid of a moderately good 
glass one could have counted the indi- 
vidual plants, even from the rim. In 
places the things were growing in rows, 
radiating from the centre outwards; I 
think this had been brought about by the 
wash of storm water from the steep 
sides of the crater, flowing. toward the 
central area. The sandy floor was stip- 
pled all over with tiny creosote bushes— 
like dark-colored dots on pale buff blot- 
ting-paper, very far apart. This, evi- 
dently, is the most persistent and hardy 
Pioneer of the Sand. The mesquite 
bushes had climbed down the walls of 
the crater, from every direction, and had 
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marched about one-third of the distance 
out toward the centre. By and by, say 
in 30 years from now, they will meet in 
the centre. The eye easily picks them 
out, by their greater height and larger 
mass than the creosote. 

“The oddest thing, however, was the 
invasion of the Saguaro or Giant Cac- 
tus. Evidently its advance guard had 
found it impossible to climb down the 
steep walls, but at the southeastern side 
of the crater they had found a deep 
notch, and through that breach they 
were swarming in. About fifty of them 
had ‘ made good’ by getting down upon 
the crater floor, and they were march- 
ing forward in irregular order to cap- 
ture the place. A few skirmishers had 
ventured out fully half-way to the cen- 
tre, but the main body was back, near 
the breach in the wall, as if to keep in 
touch with the one line of retreat. There 
was not one saguaro anywhere else on 
the crater floor. The invaders were 
just like so many soldiers in light fight- 
ing order—small, straight and limbless.”’ 


- _—————~ 


ALASKAN GAME REGULATIONS. 





The following regulations (additional 
to those of August 1, 1908, and super- 
seding those of March 6, 1909) are pro- 
mulgated, to take effect August 15, 
1910: The season for killing deer in 
Southeastern Alaska shall end Nov. 1, 
and thereafter the open season shall be 
limited to the period from Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 1. The number of deer permitted 
to be killed by one person during the 
open season is limited to 8. After the 
close of the season of 1910, the sale of 
deer carcasses in Southeastern Alaska 
shall be suspended until 1912. The sea- 
son for killing walrus in Bering Strait 
and in Bering Sea north of the mouth of 
the Kuskoquim River shall be limited to 
the period from May 10 to July 1. The 
killing of walrus in Bristol Bay and at 
points on the coast of Bering Sea south 
of the Kuskoquim River is prohibited 
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until 1912. The regulations of March 
6, 1909, relating to deer, are revoked. 

As the act empowering the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make and change game 
regulations may be of considerable in- 
terest to sportsmen generally, and seem 
of dubious validity to the lawyer, in con- 
sequence of the conferring of legislative 
powers upon the individual, it is here 
given in full, trusting that some mem- 
bers of either class may express their 
views as to its efficiency and constitu- 
tionality : 

‘« That the Secretary of Agriculture is here- 
by authorized, whenever he shall deem it 
necessary for the preservation of game ani- 
mals or birds, to make and publish rules and 
regulations prohibiting the sale of any game 
in any locality, modifying the close seasons 
hereinbefore established, providing different 
close seasons for different parts of Alaska, 
placing further restrictions and limitations on 
the killing of such animals or birds in any 
given locality, or prohibiting killing entirely 
for a period not exceeding two years in such 


loeality.”? 
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DEATH OF MAJOR TAYLOR. 

In common with thousands of Ameri- 
can and Canadian sportsmen, Sports 
AFIELD was deeply grieved to learn of the 
recent death of Maj. J. M. Taylor, widely 
known as a judge and authority on field- 
trial and kennel matters. Endowed by 
birth with the qualities of a true Ken- 
tucky gentleman, in all our long ex- 
perience at bench shows and at pointer 
and setter field trials, there was no man 
whom it afforded us more pleasure to 
meet than Major Taylor. Individual 
owners may, now and then, have differed 
with him as to the placing of their dogs; 
but the entire sportsman world will glad- 
ly agree with us when we say that he was 
a just, fearless and most competent 


judge. To many thousands of our read- 
ers Major Taylor’s benign countenance 
and courteous, kindly bearing will ever 
remain a pleasing memory of a most in- 
teresting epoch in the world of American 
sportsmanship. 
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HAPPINESS. 


BY S. D. BARNES. 


Hi dar, white man! feel um hef’! 
Don’ yo’ wish 
Dat it was yo’ berry se’f 
Kotch dis fish? 
Wide across as Gran’paw’s shoe— 
Two feet long an’ so thick froo— 
What ’ll Mammy eber do 
Fer a dish 
Big enuff ter hol’ dat fellah 
W’en he’s fried all brown an’ mellah? 


Kotch him on a leetle swimp, 
Fustest bite. 
Thought I’d kotched de Debbil’s imp— 
Yas, dat’s right! 
Boat it mighty nigh upset— 
Thought dis coon would sho’ git wet. 
Gosh! my han’s am huhtin’ yet 
Fum dat fight!— 
But I ’spect I’ll heb ter take 
Sumfin foh de stummick ache 
Afo’ night. 


— 





THE LOST WILD PIGEONS. 





My attention was lately called to an article in 
the Chicago Daily News of July 20, regarding the 
fate of the Wild Pigeon. G. E. H. tells of having 
heard an old seaman—a mate on board the steamer 
Uganda—relate the fact that, in 1873 or 1874, 
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millions of these birds were overtaken by a severe 
storm, as they were migrating towards the South 
over the Great Lakes Huron and Ontario. For 
days his vessel was plowinig through their dead 
bodies. 

Thinking it would be of interest to the many 
who are at a loss to know what became of them, 
I would say that the year was 1873; the month, 
September. The pigeons, in their flight, went as 
far northeast as the wilds of Cape Breton and 
Nova Scotia, and visited these localities in count- 
less numbers. Since that year they have not been 
seen there. September, 1873, was a very stormy 
month; heavy rains, fog and great gales prevailed 
along the coast of Nova Scotia. I was living in 
Halifax at the time, and I remember hearing cap- 
tains of steamers an sailing vessels, hailing from 
Boston, New York and other ports, telling that for 
miles they had been sailing through millions of 
dead pigeons, drowned in the Bay of Fundy and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The supposition was that they 
had started on their Southern flight and had lost 
their bearings in the fog, and that a severe rain 
and heavy gale beat them down into the ocean. I 
also heard that for days afterwards the inhab- 
itants of the Annapolis shore (or west coast of 
Nova Scotia) were engaged in throwing the bodies 
of the dead pigeons back into the water as the tide 
receded. This I consider the true history of the 
Lost Wild Pigeons. 

Whilst on this subject, I might remark that, 
with the elements, the greed of man and his 
destructive proclivities, the poor bird has a hard 
time of it. The robin during the winter months 
is slaughtered in the South in untold numbers, and 
not an effort is made by our law-makers to stop 
such wanton destruction. If the farmers of the 
North were aware of the great value of the birds 
in the destruction of crop-injuring insects, they 
would rise in a body and demand their protection. 

In my reading, a short while back, I came across 
this saying of a French naturalist: ‘‘If the world 
were to become birdless, in nine years’ time Man 
could no longer inhabit it. Insects and slugs 
would increase so rapidly that all the sprays or 
poisons that could be manufactured would not 
annihilate them. ‘They would destroy the orchards, 
forests and crops and the land would become a 
vast desert.’’ This, at a glance, seems rather a 
bold statement; but a little reflection will force 
its truth upon us. Tuos. J. DWYER. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

ee ees 


THE Stevens Trapshooter Grade repeating shot- 
gun continues to win all along the line. At the 
Spring Valley Shooting Association’s tournament, 
held at Reading, Pa., E. H. Adams won Ist prize 
with one of these guns—scoring 39 ex 40. R. A. 
Powell of Henderson, Ky., tied for high amateur 
average—382 ex 400—at the recent Evansville 
(Ind.) shoot, and was also one of the high guns at 
the big Louisville tournament. W. J. Pease broke 
391 out of 400 birds at the Walnut Springs Gun 
Club’s tournament, shooting his Stevens Trap- 
shooter Grade shotgun. He says that ‘‘the gun 
cannot be balked in any way whatsoever.’’ 
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PROM THE CALIFORNIA GAME FIELDS. 





Many thanks for Sports AFIELD’s kind letter. 
As you know, I only recently came to this place— 
having decided to give up the practice of medicine 
for a long rest. Am located 25 miles from Los 
Angeles, on an olive orchard of 1200 acres—a 
perfect sea of trees. The ranch is at the head of 
the San Fernando Valley, and will be one of the 
first to have the great Owens River Aqueduct water 
turned onto it for irrigation. I am learning to 
eare for, plant, prune (tree surgery—you see!) 
and otherwise develope the olive trees. 

The outlook for game is good. Rabbits of three 
kinds are plentiful—namely, the jackrabbit (so 
called); the cottontail; and a smaller rabbit, in- 
habiting the brushy hillsides (called here the blue 
or sage rabbit). It is smaller than the cottontail 
and finer flavored. It affords good sport with a 
small-bore rifle, with very careful still-hunting, or 
with a shotgun and light loads, while walking 
briskly through the brush. Doves breed in thou- 
sands on this ranch, in the small cafions and low 
bushy hills near the mountains. They fly fast— 
like teal on a pass—and afford splendid practice. 
The valley quail are scarce, owing to the spread of 
cultivated land encroaching on their feeding and 
nesting grounds; also to the many automobile par- 
ties that chase flocks and shoot into them from 
the auto, while in motion. This, to my certain 
knowledge, results in scaring them permanently 
into the high, inaccessible hills. It ought to be 
written against. I enjoy Sports AFIELD very 
much, and will send you some stuff on trout fishing 
soon. Regret. to say that we have no deer hunt- 
ing here now. It’s far too civilized! 

CHARLES G. Stivers, M. D. 


HUNTING IN PAST DECADES. 


The reminiscences of our contemporaries are in- 
teresting to us veterans of the gun who have had 
such shooting as the present generation only 
dreams of. No doubt we could qualify in the list 
of game hogs, but in the earlier times there was 
no one outside of it. The ethics of the game were 
not then discussed as they are now. The supply 
seemed inexhaustible, and that it would ever be 
much less through shooting improbable. And how 
they did fly! There were pigeons—one flock a 
day ( all day long)—and prairie chickens in thou- 
sands on their flight, and this within 30 miles 
of Chicago. 

My shooting experience began in 1858. My 
brother and myself, in care of two older and ex- 
perienced men, made a trip of ten days on the 
Grand Prairie, east of Odell and Dwight, Illinois. 
The district is now thickly settled, but then there 
was not a sign of humanity in a day’s drive— 
one vast stretch of prairie and sky. Chickens were 
very plentiful, as were sandhill cranes, while every 
day we saw a number of deer. 

Friend Bunn writes that the year 1872 saw the 
finish of the pigeons in the North. I would say 





that he is ‘‘too previous’’ in this date; for in 
1878 I spent a number of days at a large roost 
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near Kilbourn City and the following year at one 
near Sparta, Wis.—the latter covering a tamarack 
swamp over 10 miles in length. I think I never 
saw so many pigeons together at any other time, 
and I have seen just four since—at Highland 
Park, Ills., in 1891. I have no theory as to the 
cause of their extinction. It’s like Dundreary’s 
conundrum, ‘‘One of those things no fellow can 
find out.’?’ 

In 1871 I was interested in a large contract on 
the Northern Pacific railroad, extending from the 
present site of Detroit City, Minn., to the Red 
River, and spent almost a year in that territory. 
At that time it was certainly a hunter’s paradise. 
All of the beautiful lakes about there were full 
of fish; game very abundant, ducks and pigeons 
especially. There were ruffed grouse in the low- 
lands and swamps and pintail grouse, curlew and 
various kinds of upland plover very plentiful on 
the uplands, but no deer or prairie chickens. In 
1871 there was not a cultivated farm or a prairie 
chicken west of the Red River. The chickens fol- 
lowed the stubble fields west, but never went in 
advance, 

In August, 1871, my brother came from Chicago 
for a little shooting with me and I drove 152 miles 
from my headquarters to meet him at the nearest 
railroad station, which was Benson, on the old St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad. At Geiger’s farm, two 
miles north of Benson, we shot one evening 14 
chickens, but this was a pioneer farm and these 
were pioneer chickens and subject to the dangers 
of the ‘‘wanderlust.’’—Edmund Norton in the 
Chicago Daily News. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBEBS. 








Notice has been given all publishers that de- 
linquent subscribers cannot be carried through the 
mails, as has formerly been done, and the United 
States postal authorities have instructed publishers 
to take all delinquent subseribers from their lists. 
In order to conform to this ruling of the Post 
office Department, the publishers of this paper are 
making an effort to bring all those on their sub- 
seription lists within the law. If you know that 
your subscription account is delinquent, kindly 
send a check for your account at once, as we do 
not want to drop your name from our list. 


_ 
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BIG JUMPS BY RABBITS. 








How fast do hares and rabbits run? Perhaps 
you have wondered while out gunning and watched 
the elusive animals speeding away. According to 
J. G. Millais, the length of a hare’s stride is about 
4 feet, while that of a rabbit is about 2 feet. 
Under conditions of fear the hare is said to leap 
10 to 12 feet, some authorities claiming that it can 
jump ditches 10 to 25 feet in width. A hare can 
jump upward perpendicularly 5 feet. Rabbits can 
make leaps of 6 or 7 feet horizontally, but cannot 
jump higher than 3. feet.—Philadelphia North 
American. 
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in Early Fall 


The quickly obtainable heat 
that the Perfection Smokeless Oil 
Heater gives is nowhere more 
gratifying than in the home in the 
country after an overnight drop in 
the mercury. There is no need to 
start a furnace or stove, as very likely the next day 
will be warm. Thousands of housekeepers know 

: what to do. They just get out their Perfection Oil 
Heater, strike a match, and in a few minutes they have raised the temperature 
of the dining-room or living-room to just the degree of warmth they desire. 


RFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 






Absolutely smokeless and odorless 


This heater has an automatic-locking flame spreader, which prevents the 
wick from being turned high enough to smoke, and is easy to remove and drop back, so the 
wick can be quickly cleaned. The burner body or gallery cannot become wedged, because 
of a new device in construction, and can always be easily unscrewed. for rewicking. 

An indicator shows the amount of oil in the font. Filler-cap does not need to be screwed 
down, but is put in like a cork in a bottle, and is attached to the font by achain. Finished 
in japan or nickel, strong and durable; well made; built for service, and yet light and 
ornamental. It has a cool handle and a damper top. 

Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


Country Home 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


‘*THE season for reed birds and oysters is about 
to begin here,’’ writes Thos. C. Harris of Balti- 
more, ‘‘and I expect to indulge in both a little— 
getting the former with my Remington and the lat- 
ter with a ‘silver hook.’ ’’ 
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Joz GOELLER of Spokane and Dr. Weidner of 
Fairbury, Neb., with a party of Washington and 
Nebraska sportsmen, are about to set out on a 
hunt for bear, mountain lions and elk, under the 
guidance of Tom Hopper, who will take with him 
his pack of bear and wolf hounds, which have a 
remarkable record as game trailers. 


GEO. CRANE, Prest. of the Spokane Fair Associa- 
tion, made a catch of 11 big bass, one of which 
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River are also good resorts. The best shooting om 
the river, however, does not come till November, 
when the lakes take on a thin coat of ice. Up 
the Grand Coulée from Coulée City, on the old 
bed of the Columbia River, is one of the most pie- 
turesque ducking regions in the country, but shoot- 
ing is difficult owing to the lack of cover. As far 
north as Steamboat Rock and Steamboat Lake 


ducks are abundant. 
* * * 


WILDER DE DAVIE, scout, hunter and trapper, 
70 years of age, and ‘‘still too young to be 
married,’’ has come out of the wilds of the Col- 
ville Indian Reservation with his dogs, horses, 
guns and a few untamed things, and will pass 
the winter with friends in Spokane. He wanted to 
make the trip from Northport to Spokane, 130 
miles, on horseback, but his shack mate prevailed 

















A SEPTEMBER AFTERNOON ON CEDAR LAKE, 


Photo by FRANK APPLEBY, Chicago. 


INDIANA. 





weighed 7 lIbs., in Clem King’s private lake near 
Hayden Lake, Idaho. He was informed by Homer 
King that the fish were not biting well, but he 
wanted to try his hand at it anyhow, and as a 
result he secured 11 fine ones. 


As regards duck shooting in the Northwest, 
there are several private preserves near Spokane, 
and the keepers say that teal and mallards are 
plentiful; but for sportsmen who do not belong 
to the clubs controlling the grounds there are 
dozens of other good places where any one holding 
a hunting license can shoot. Among these are 
Downs and Colville and a number of small lakes 
‘near Sprague, in which is probably the best open 
shooting. Kalispel Lake and the Pend d’Oreille 


upon him to try the cushions—his first trip in a 
railroad train. Davie is one of the famous char- 
acters of the Pacific Northwest. He wears his 
hair long, hunter fashion, but has discarded his 
buckskin suit. He is a native of Scotland, where 
he learned the art preservative of arts 56 years 
ago; he has a case of type in his shack and fre- 
quently sets up letters to his acquaintances. The 
veteran trapper’s chief interest is eentered in 
nature study, and in the secret craft of the forest 
he could teach the masters. He came overland 
through the Sioux Country, and few men living 
have seen the phases of border life that went to 
make up his experience. The old heroes of the 
frontier are all familiar figures in his memory, and 
he earries a gold watch, given for service in the 
Oregon Indian wars. 
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The Flexible Rear Sight does not lock but is h«ld by a double acting spring. 
Sight yields .hen struck acd aut »maticaily flies back to correct place. Cannot be 
injard by blows or shocks and is always r ady fur accurate shovting. 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


Can be locked down at will and instantly raised when wanted. Jamb nut 
at bottom secure y holds elevation sleeve and keeps disc stem alwavs ri id and 
in ar With Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight you have a sight that will 
never ou. 

Spring Seooltively guaranteed not te weaken, no matter how Iong folded. 
Sold bv all dealers Write for cata'og of sixty guaranteed specialties contain- 
ing “ Hints to Huuaters” and 20 pages of other valuabie and interesting matter. 


5, Improved Sight MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, 590 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan. 

















LYMAN 
Elevating Leaf Sight 


(Patented) 








This construction allows the use of the 
Lyman Leaf Sight complete (either Leaf or 
Bar) and at such elevation as suits best. 





The small Stop Screw adjusts for Point 
Blank. Further elevation is obtained by rais- 


ing the Slide, pushing forward the Knurled 
Headed Screw, and, by tightening, it is held 
in position desired. 


Let Us Tan Mesiid Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
or dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog. 


The entire Sight folds down flat on the 
Rifie. (This sight is not at present adapted 
to .22 calibre Rifles). Send for 1910 Catalogue. 


calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or b~ 4 
tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, 
odorless, moth proof and made up into rugs, gloves, 
caps, men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. 
Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tan- 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, ning, taxidermy a head — —_ prices of 


fur goods and big uunted game heads we sell. 
Middlefield, Connecticut, U.S. A. HE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 


578 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


A SPORTSMAN’S EQUIPMENT 


is not Complete Without the Famous 


WITCH-ELK HUNTING BOOTS. 


Nothing will give the Hunter, Prospector, or any one who is 
on his feet a great deal, more discomfort than poor footwear. We 
have perfected a boot that does not tire the feet, yet which protects 
them in every way. They are light, always soft and fit perfectly. 

Ask yowr dealer to order you a pair or write for Catalog ‘‘8."’ 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Hunting Boots and Athietic Shoes of Ail hinds. 
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DISCONTINUED. 


Comes an Inspector to Ford-o’-th’-Creek— 
Gover ’ment feller, so dapper an’ slick— 
Chuck full o’ system an’ wantin’ ter know 
If th’ Post Office was runnin’ jesso. 
Feller—ex-cow hand, called Bowlegged Nick— 
Was th’ Postmaster at Ford-o’-th’-Creek. 
Didn’t much want it, but used ter share bed 
Out on th’ Round-up one summer with Ted. 


Wasn’t much system at Ford-o’-th’-Creek. 
Nick used ter do th’ distributin’ trick: 
Unlock th’ mail pouch an’ turn up th’ sack, 
Fill up a soap box with mail an’ go back 
Whar th’ boys was in th’ Class Double A, 
(Name of a Joy Joint just over th’ way). 

An’ thar th’ soap box stood out on th’ shelf— 
Mail to yer order by helpin’ yerself. 


Simple as could be, without any fuss, 
Quite satisfactory to each one of us. 
Wasn’t no trouble an’ made no delay; 
Post Office open by night or by day. 
Honestest system that ever was known— 
Fish in th’ soap box an’ pick out yer own! 
Never no red tape, no keys or no locks; 
Just had a sort 0’ community box. 


Comes an Inspector to Ford-o’-th’-Creek, 
Roars on our system an’ goes huntin’ Nick; 
Reads him th’ Rule Book one hull afternoon, 
Kicks on th’ soap box an’ raves like a loon; 
Hollers his head off an’ talks about jail 

Fer such a way of distributin’ mail. 

‘‘Haf t’ get rid of that soap box, an’ quick!’ 
Says th’ Inspector at Ford-o’-th’-Creek. 


Nick takes th’ soap box to th’ bank o’ th’ Creek, 
Sets it down, runs back, an’ hits it a kick! 
‘*How’s that?’’ says Nick, an’ th’ feller turns 
pale ; 
‘*How’s that,’’ 
mail?’’ 
‘Wire th’ Department,’’ says Nick, ‘‘that ye find 
Bowlegged Nick, ther Postmaster’s resigned! 
Wire th’ Department—an’ do it durn quick: 
Post Office closed here at Ford-o’-th-Creek! ’’ 
—J. W. Foley in the New York Times. 


——_____..g——____ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


says ‘‘fer distributin’ 


Nick, 


OneE of the best pieces of shooting at the Grand 
American Handicap this year was the long run of 
doubles made by W. D. Stannard. He made 41 
straight and was winner in the event. Mr. Stan- 
nard also made other high scores on doubles, break- 
ing 57 out of 60. Both wins were made with an 
L. C. Smith gun, fitted with the famous Hunter 
One-Trigger attachment. 


* 7 - 


At the recent Arkansas State Shoot, W. E. 
Grubb, shooting his Stevens Trapshooter gun, 
broke 186 birds out of 200 the Ist day; 185 ex 200 
the 2d day; and 185 ex 200 the 3d day. His 
ayerage for the three days shoot was the exceed- 


AFIELD. 


ingly high one of 926-10 per cent. The Arkansas 
State Shoot is always a very important meet, and 
trapshooters from all parts of the country com- 
peted. 


* - 7 


Cuas. C. Ew1ne of Neoga, Ills., made Sports 
AFIELD a pleasant visit week before last. Mr. 
Ewing says that quail and prairie-chickens are 
very abundant in that section (Cumberland 
County), and he has been busily engaged of late 
in field training a very much alive Irish setter— 
a youngster of great promise. Mr. Ewing has also 
owned a number of splendid pointers at various 
times and is well posted on the field sports of the 
great Prairie State. 

« * * 


WE have received from H. H. Kiffe a photo- 
graph of the handsome Mission finish gun cabinet, 
which his firm is sending out at the especially low 
price of $12.50. It stands 70 inches high and is 
28 inches wide. A gun cabinet is something that 
every shooter should have, and if you are inter- 
ested in getting one you should send your address 
to the H. H. Kiffe Co., 527 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
and ask for one of their Gun Cabinet circulars, 
showing their complete line. The same firm also 
publish a catalogue of hunting and camping out- 
fits, which may be had for the asking. 


~ * * 


By using one of the new 10-shot magazines, now 
furnished for Winchester .32, .35 and .351 calibre 
self-loading rifles, the number of shots which can 
be fired, without refilling, is doubled. Regular 
magazines for these rifles hold 5 cartridges, which, 
with the cartridge that can be put in the chamber, 
places 6 shots at the disposal of the operator. A 
10-shot magazine increases this number to 11. As 
an exhausted magazine can be replaced by a loaded 
one in an instant, a great number of shots can be 
fired from one of these rifles in a very short space 
of time. An expert at rapid-fire shooting, who 
with the regular magazine can shoot 50 shots in a 
minute, can get in at least 80 by using the new 
10-shot magazine. Write the Winchester Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., for further details and 
be sure to specify the calibre wanted. 


THE ScHOOL rok NuRSEs, 2219 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., announces that enrollment for 


the fall classes will shortly begin. This institution 
is endorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 
Free scholarships in the Two Year Course are 
available and provide room, board, incidental ex- 
penses and railroad fare home on completion of 
the course. A Home Study Course and a resident 
Short Course are also provided. The school pro- 
vides full instruction under wholesome conditions 
and opens the way to financial betterment for those 
who need to increase their earning power. The 
special Short Course Class, which opens Oct. 5th, 
is being formed at the request of leading phy- 
sicians, who are anxious that some provision be 
made to meet the increasing demand for nurses 
in all sections. 
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